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rights of his “The Iron Rider,” serialized in All- 
‘ory Magazine, the Fox company issued his 
‘ory under a different title, “Smiles Are Trumps,” 
and used his title for another picture, based on 
The Iron Rider.” His position that the Fox 
Calpany made illegal use of his material was sus- 
a by the Appellate Court, which held that 
“ire an author sells the motion-picture rights of 


a committee to draw up an equitable form of con- 
tract that motion-picture producers may be led to 
accept, which will define the rights of a fiction- 
writer in his product. At present there is no 
minimum standard contract defining the rights of 
a fiction-writer. As The Authors’ League Bulle- 
tin observes: “He must sign the one drawn up 
by the producer, and fight for such modifications 
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of its terms as he can get—in most instances to 
find that he has overlooked some apparently inno- 
cent clause that places him at the other’s mercy.” 


THE DISTINCTION of being awarded the Pulitzer 
prize of $1000 for the novel of the year has been 
surpassed by Sinclair Lewis, who has achieved the 
more unique distinction of refusing the Pulitzer 
award for his novel “Arrowsmith.” 

It is good publicity, of course. Many shrewd 
business men would consider $1000 well invested if 
it brought to their products a quarter of the 
publicity that this act brought to bear upon Mr. 
Lewis’s products—his novels. But Mr. Lewis’s 
sincerity is borne out by the fact that several 
years ago he declined election to the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. While, from some 
angles, his reasons for declining the Pulitzer 
award may sound far-fetched, there is at least a 
measure of truth in his charge that such prizes 
amount to the subsidizing of artists. To quote 
in part from his letter explaining his refusal: 

“All prizes, like all titles, are dangerous. The 
seekers for prizes tend to labor not for inherent 
excellence but for alien rewards; they tend to 
write this, or timorously to avoid writing that, 
in order to tickle the prejudices of a haphazard 
committee. And the Pulitzer Prize for Novels is 
peculiarly objectionable because the terms of it 
have been constantly and grieviously misrepre- 
sented. 

“Those terms are that the prize shall be given 
‘for the American novel published during the year 
which shall best present the wholesome atmos- 
phere of American manners and manhood.’ This 
phrase, if it means anything whatever, would ap- 
pear to mean that the appraisal of the novels 
shall be made not according to their actual literary 
merit, but in obedience to whatever code of Good 
Form may chance to be popular at the moment. 

“That there is such a limitation of the award 
is little understood. Because of the condensed 
manner in which the announcement is usually re- 
ported, and because certain publishers have trump- 
eted that any novel which has received the Pulit- 
zer Prize has thus been established without quali- 
fication as the best novel, the public has come to 
believe that the prize is the highest honor which 
an American novelist can receive. * * * 

“If already the Pulitzer prize is so important, 
it is not absurd to suggest that in another genera- 
tion it may, with the actual terms of the award 
ignored, become the one thing for which any ambi- 
tious novelist will strive; and the administrators 
of the prize may become a supreme court, a col- 
lege of cardinals, so rooted and so sacred that to 
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challenge them will be to commit blasphemy, Sy; 


is the French Academy, and we have had the 
spectacle of even an Anatole France _ inttigniy 
for election. 

“Only by regularly refusing the Pulitzer prix 
can novelists keep such a power from being pe. 
manently set up over them. 

“Between the Pulitzer prizes, the Americ: 
Academy of Arts and Letters and its trainin 
school, the National Institute of Arts and Letter: 
amateur boards of censorship, and the inquisitig: 
of earnest literary ladies, every compulsion is py 
upon writers to become safe, polite, obedient, ay 
sterile. In protest, I declined election to the Ni 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters some year 
ago, and now I must decline the Pulitzer prize. 

“T invite other writers to consider the fact thé 
by accepting the prizes and approval of thee 
vague institutions, we are admitting their author: 
ity, publicly confirming them as the final judges 
of literary excellence, and I inquire whether ay § 
prize is worth that subservience.” 


A STRANGE COMPLEX, afflicting a type of literary 
aspirant who desires the fame of successful at 
thorship without the travail of endeavor, is being 
brought to light by the Authors’ League of Amer 
ica. Almost every author of note, it appears, has 
his “double.” The Authors’ League Bulletin bas 
been publishing a series of letters from successftl 
writers telling of the experiences they have had 
by proxy as it were, through imposters of this 
ilk. The double succeeded in bringing embarrass 
ment, and in some cases real difficulties, upon most 
of those whom they honored by impersonating. 


THE NEW OUTLET for authorship is in the adver 


A. 
tising field, where, presumably, the greater you | 
reputation as a writer of fiction, the bigger the 
price you can command for signing your name t) § turn for 
a go-getter advertisement of Blank’s Cigarettes F a friend] 
Rank’s Halitosis Tablets, or Swank’s Corsets. A® editor, d 
enterprising company in New York offers, throug! ation wi 
the advertising trade journals, “Authors’ Services good ma 
by which national advertisers may obtain “special im 
writings for advertising purposes,” from the péts positive: 
of such celebrities as Rex Beach, Irvin S. Cobb, JB Us to av 
Ellis Parker Butler, Nina Wilcox Putnam, Caro — @encies 
lyn Wells, H. C. Witwer, and a dozen or so others J among t! 
No doubt we are upon the verge of a new efa" F said on t 
literature, in which the test of an author's fat 
will be not, “Will his stories live?” but 
many advertisers does he work for?” The mora ; 
—if there is any—might be found in the Saturda) of th er 
Evening Post edition of Judge. a 
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fa A. H. BITTNER many of them in 
ager tht their perplexity 
name t) § turn for advice to an editor who has shown 
garettes, Fa friendly interest in their work. Yet, an 
— editor, depending as he does upon co-oper- 
throu’ F ation with the literary agencies for much 
yervices 

“cpecid § 8904 material, is often loath to express a 
the pes PSitive opinion, and is particularly desir- 
S. Cobh, fF US to avoid naming any of the established 
n, Car’ encies or seeming to play favorites 
o others F among them. Yet there is so much to be 
Ag aid on the agency question, and so much 
Hon good or harm can come to both the writer 
mond the magazine through its solution, that 
saturday should have a clear understanding 


of the situation and be able to weigh in- 
tlligently the pro and con as applied to 
Ss own particular case. 

First of all, what is a literary agency and 
what should it do for its writer customers? 
fe at the outset we encounter a differ- 
‘te in method that divides the agencies 


The Author’s Agent 


BY A. H. BITTNER 


Associate Editor, The Frontier 


into two general classes. One type of 
agency criticizes manuscripts and works 
with the writers until the manuscripts are, 
in the opinion of the agency, salable. 
Whereupon the agency proceeds to market 
the finished product. Although rates and 
procedure differ with the various concerns, 
as a general thing these.agencies charge 
for their criticism according to the length 
of the story. Then, if they succeed in sell- 
ing the finished story, they charge the reg- 
ular sales fee. 

Much can be said for this type of agency, 
particularly from the standpoint of the be- 
ginner. These agencies in many cases offer 
the criticism and advice of experienced 
writers and critics, men who know how to 
write fiction themselves and, through years 
of experience, know how to help a young 
and groping writer to find his way. Ina 
sense they conduct training courses in 
story-writing. The main questions the 
young writer must decide in making his de- 
cision here are whether or not he can afford 
to pay the agency rates for this sort of 
service; whether or not he can make the 
grade himself without outside assistance; 
whether or not it will be cheaper in the 
long run to invest these criticism fees in- 
stead of depending on his own ability to 
“catch on.” The answers, of course, will 
depend largely on the writer’s means, on 
his ability, and on the particular conditions 
which confront him. 


"THE second type of agency is primarily 
‘a sales organization; it does not pre- 
tend to bea criticism bureau. These agen- 
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cies likewise charge a small fee, though 
sometimes only for reading the manuscripts 
of unknown writers or those who have had 
comparatively little of their work pub- 
lished. This reading fee, however, should 
not be confused with the criticism fee de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. Where- 
as the first type of agency lives by its crit- 
icism fees—its stock in trade is the advice 
which it sells you—the second type of 
agency charges the reading fee merely to 
protect itself from the flood of manuscripts 
from unknown writers which pours into the 
magazine offices. This small reading fee 
represents little if any profit; it merely 
helps defray the cost of the reading staff. 
The profit for these agencies lies in the 
commissions derived from the manuscripts 
they sell. 

As the agencies of this second type are 
more numerous and generally larger and 
better known than the others, it is these 
who play the largest part in the agency 
situation. They have their regular list of 
authors whose work they receive and mar- 
ket. Presumably they also read the manu- 
scripts from their authors and decide to 
which magazines the stories should be sent. 
But here again there is a marked difference 
in the agencies of this type—a separation 
of the sheep from the goats. 

The function of an agency of this type, 
a sales agency, should be to act as first 
reader for the magazines. As the first 
reader on a magazine staff weeds out the 
obviously unsuitable manuscripts and pass- 
es along to the second reader only those 
which have a chance of acceptance, so 
should the agency, acting as first reader, 
send on to the magazine only those manu- 
scripts which might conceivably fall within 
its field, sending the impossible manuscripts 
to other markets where they are more 
available. 


N agency which fulfills its proper func- 

tion in this regard is a friend of the 
magazines; editors know that anything 
sent along by that agency is at least a pos- 
sibility and is worth a careful reading. But, 
sad but true, some agencies either do no 
reading of their manuscripts whatever or 
have only the wildest conception of the re- 
quirements of the various magazines they 
attempt to serve. Agencies of this sort 
send along to a Western story magazine 
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boudoir romances, to an outdoor magazine 
social tea farces laid in a British drawing 
room, serials to a magazine using nothing 
but complete stories—in short, seem to gy 
out of their way to pick out the wrong 
thing to send to a magazine. If a firg 
reader passed along manuscripts so ob- 
viously unsuited to his magazine, the days 
of his reading would come to an abrupt 
termination. While the magazine is in nm 
position to “fire” the literary agent, never- 
theless, an agency which consistently fol- 
lows the careless practice of firing every. 
thing and anything at any and every magz- 
zine soon establishes a reputation for unre. 
liability, becomes known as a purveyor oj 
junk. While the manuscripts it sends toa 
magazine are scanned for the possible good 
story which may have slipped in among the 
chaff, its offerings naturally do not receive 
the careful and pleased consideration a- 
corded to those of its more careful rivals 
It does an author little good to be tied w 
with an agency of this sort. 

Now for the literary sales agency which 
does its job conscientiously and competent: 
ly—what has it to offer a writer? This 


agency knows the magazine field intimate: 
ly and thoroughly ; it is its business to keep 
acquainted with any shifts in the field, any 
changes in the requirements of any magi- 
zine. As a result it is up to the minute; 
it knows that ABC Magazine is looking 
for short Westerns, that BCD Magazine is 
stocked to capacity with novelettes, that 
stories with a sex complication haven't 
chance with CDE Magazine. It knows al 
the magazines, from the largest to the 
smallest, which might use the particular 
manuscript under consideration, and 
works through the market systematically, 
trying to place the manuscript where t 
will bring the most money and the mos 
prestige. Often, because of its last-minute 
information of immediate needs, it cap 
place a story where you did not know thet 
was a market; again it is often able t 
place stories in magazines of which yol 
have never heard. 

Agencies of this type treat their author 
as proteges, watching their progress wit! 
interest and never missing an opportunil! 
to work them up into a higher priced 0 
higher grade magazine. 

After the first American serial, or mage 
zine, rights are disposed of the agency* 
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job is only partly finished. There still re- 
main the moving-picture, the book, the 
dramatic, the English serial, the second 
American serial, and other rights to be 
disposed of. In these fields an agency can 
be of very genuine service to a writer, for 
it is almost impossible for a writer to be 
jully familiar with the opportunities in 
all of these fields. 


Perhaps the agency will be able to in- 
terest a Moving-picture concern in the story, 
in which case it may bring back a check 
from twice to ten times as large as the 
original magazine rights check. Through 
its English connections the agency may be 
able to dispose of the English serial rights, 
which means a check of perhaps one-third 
to two-thirds the size of the original sale 
price. And besides English, there are Aus- 
tralian and other foreign rights which may 
be disposed of. Again, perhaps the agency 
may place the second American serial 
rights to the story with a syndicate for 
newspaper publication, which means an ad- 
ditional check of from perhaps one-tenth 
to one-quarter of the original price. If 
the story is book-length, of course book 
publication is a vital matter; if it is novel- 
ette length, perhaps the agency can place 
itas a booklet or one of a series of paper- 
hound books; if it is a short-story, perhaps 
itcan be worked into a book of like stories. 


|The returns on book publication of course 


vary greatly with the size of the story, the 
type of publication, ete.—but any such pub- 
lication means additional revenue for the 
writer, And if the agency is instrumental 
in interesting a dramatist in the story, 
there is another possibility for additional 
revenue in the dramatic rights. 


Altogether, these various kinds of rights 
afford many possibilities to secure addi- 


‘tional money from a story, possibilities 
olten overlooked by the writer, but possi- 


bilities which demand competent and ex- 
perienced salesmanship for their disposi- 
tion, The average writer makes no at- 


tempt to dispose of these rights because he 


does not know how to go about it and is 
wnfamiliar with the various fields. 


THESE, in main, are the opportunities 
‘ offered by the literary sales agencies. 
€ outstanding argument against them, 
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the main opportunity lost by the writer 
when he markets through an agency, is 
that direct personal contact between editor 
and writer which can be invaluable to both 
of them. While the manuscripts submitted 
by a competent agent receive all considera- 
tion—yes, more so than those which come 
in unsolicited from unknown writers, be- 
cause they have already had a first reading 
by the agency—they are not accorded quite 
the personal reception, do not arouse quite 
the personal interest, that goes to those re- 
ceived from contributors whom the editor 
knows at first hand and with whom he 
works. They can’t have this personal 
touch; losing it is the inevitable penalty of 
the intrusion of a third party into the deal. 


Perhaps the story is fine for two-thirds 
of the way and then goes to pieces; per- 
haps if this or that plot element were elim- 
inated, the story would be usable; perhaps 
a rewriting with another point of view 
would make it a fine story; and perhaps it 
is just punk and the author should be told 
so in straight English. Where the editor 
is in direct communication with the writer, 
these things can be explained in a friendly 
letter, and in most cases possible stories 
can be made mighty good ones by a revi- 
sion. The author gains by the benefit of 
the editor’s opinion and advice—and a 
check ; the editor benefits by the friendly 
feeling aroused in the author and by secur- 
ing a good yarn for his magazine. Per- 
haps if the tale is one that the editor is 
particularly anxious to secure, he may pass 
these suggestions on to the agent, who will 
in turn pass them along to the writer. But 
it is quite impossible to establish that in- 
timacy and co-operation between author 
and editor when a third party enters the 
transaction, and for that reason a fair story 
that might be saved by revision often goes 
back rejected when submitted by an agent, 
for several reasons: one, the difficulty of 
dealing through a third party ; another, the 
fact that the editor knows the agent in all 
probability will try the story on other mag- 
azines before passing along to the author 
the suggested revision. In the event that 
one of these magazines buys the story, 
the editor’s time and thought in outlining 
the suggested improvement or revision are 
lost. 
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PERSONALLY, I believe that too much 

stress cannot be laid on this intimate 
co-operation between author and editor. I 
have been charged with conducting a vir- 
tual correspondence course for writers in 
my letters to men with whom I have been 
working. Yet many times the particular 
stories which occasioned some of these let- 
ters were not as good as stories submitted 
by agencies, stories that were unusable 
and were simply returned to the agent. 
For example, if an author submits to me a 
manuscript which, while quite unusable, 
still shows signs of promise, I encourage 
him to come again and look forward to his 
next story with interest. Perhaps that will 
be worth a detailed letter of criticism or 
suggestion, and so on, until we may be able 
to take one of his stories. If that same 
first manuscript had come in from an 
agency, it would have gone back without 
comment—for all the manuscripts submit- 
ted by a worth-while agency show signs of 
promise, and we can’t keep asking for more 
from all the authors whose work the 
agency submits. 


Another argument against the use of a 
literary agency for your marketing is that, 
through letting the market get out of your 
hands and no longer having the necessity 
of keeping yourself familiar with the field, 
you lose track of that field. It is my belief 
that manuscripts written for a particular 
magazine are more successful than those 
that are just written. Once you lose touch 
with your market, there is the danger that 
your conception of that market and its ne- 
cessities may blur—and your work suffer 
as a consequence. 


Whether or not you should have the 
services of a literary agency to dispose of 
your work is entirely a matter of your own 
situation and is a problem which you must 
decide for yourself. An editor can do no 
more than indicate the advantages and dis- 
advantages so that you can apply them to 
your own situation. 
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If you do not know the magazine fi¢; 
intimately, if your manuscripts, after ty 
or three submissions, go into the waste ba. 
ket because you do not know where ey 
to send them, you need an agent. If yw 
are living in China or in the Mojave De. 
ert miles from a railroad, the time lost i; 
the back and forth of manuscripts make 
it worth while for you to have an agen 
If you are writing so steadily that yo 
have no time for marketing, get an agent! 
If you are high-strung, nervous; if reje. 
tions discourage you and ruin the week fo; 
you, let an agent take the knocks for you 
If you feel that you are losing money ir 
not disposing of your secondary rights, a 
agent may be able to secure some of it for 
you. 

Unfortunately, the writer who probabl; 
needs an agent most is the beginner who 
does not know the ropes and is trying t 
find his way in both the writing and the 
selling games at the same time. The a: 
erage literary sales agency has little ux 
for this writer, unless his work shows e- 
traordinary promise, for his manuscripts 
are not salable; there is nothing in it for 
them in handling his work. 


For writers of this sort who feel tha 
they have the latent writing ability withi: 
them, but who are unable to make appre 
ciable headway by themselves, the crit: 
cizing and selling agency offers a re 
service. 

Your own situation must determine whe 
ther either of these types of the literar 
agency can be of worth-while help to yo 
Certainly to some writers each type can bk 
of great assistance. But, should you ¢& 
cide to hook up with an agency of any sot 
first investigate it carefully. Note whethe 
it is well-established and substantial. 4! 
agency which blindly shoots out its mant 
scripts on the scattergun system is doit! 
no more than the veriest tyro can do fo 
himself. A good agency often can help: 
writer ; a poor one can bury him even mot 
deeply in oblivion than he can burrow bi 
his own efforts. 


Next Month: “From Writer Into Editor”—an illuminating article by Richard A. Mar- 
timsen, associate editor of Fiction House Publications, giving his impressions on becoming 4 
buyer of stories after long experience as a writer. 
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What Price Humor? 


BY WILLARD KING BRADLEY 


RECENTLY a 
friend—a novel- 
ist on the Dutton 
list — surprised 
me by saying, 
“Last night I 
read your skit in 
Life. I didn’t 
know you had it 
in you!” 

“Had it in 
me?” 

“The ability to 
be funny,” my 
friend declared. 
(He is the soul 
of frankness; if 
he had been a portrait painter, instead of a 
novelist, he would have delighted in paint- 
ing captains of industry, especially their 
warts. ) 

I told him he didn’t know the half of it— 
and then added that I doubted he was up 
on fractions at all. For many writers who 
would never be suspected of it can be funny, 
or amusing, or satirical—when it pays. And 
it does pay! 

One day last August, while waiting for 
an auto to convey me to town (I was im- 
mured in a somnolent hamlet that makes 
Gopher Prairie look like a bustling metropo- 
lis; these authors will burn up their vital- 
ity!), I thought of an amusing line. It was 
“No! No! No!’ said the yes man.” 

Mulling it over suggested others; and be- 
fore long I found I had written the follow- 
ing : 

The Yes Man: No! No! No! 

President Coolidge: Grace and I think the 
Charleston is a wow! 

Ann Pennington: To evince a predilection for 
butter-and-ege men is, to put it mildly, indecorous. 

John F. Hylan: Without question, I am the 
worst mayor New York has ever had. 


WILLARD KING BRADLEY 


Texas Guinan: Andrew Volstead is my favor- 
ite statesman. 

Jack Dempsey: Tl fight Wills tomorrow, the 
entire “gate” to go to the American Legion. 

Michael Arlen: My next novel will have White- 
chapel for its locale. 

Gloria Swanson: I prefer Keats to Shelley, 
Goya to Velasquez, and Brahms to Chopin. 

Will Hays: Mr. Zukor feels that I am hand- 
some enough to supplant Valentino or Meighan. 

Queen Marie of Roumania: ‘The personal pro- 
noun should be eliminated. 


I called it “Utterances That Would Sur- 
prise Me,” and sent it off to Life. Within 
the week I received a check for ten dollars 
—or, to be real sordid about it, approxi- 
mately five cents a word. 

On another occasion, seeking an idea for 
a sketch, the phrase “I Knew Him When—” 
popped into my head; and immediately I 
realized that it offered possibilities for amus- 
ing copy. I wrote five four-line verses on 
the subject; but, when I read them over, I 
felt that I had failed to ring the bell. So I 
tore up the verses and tried the thing in 
prose. Shortly thereafter (shortly, because 
my thinking machine is a high-speed affair ; 
it was trained in surroundings where fast 
thinking is essential—namely, newspaper of- 
fices), I had: 


Of the fifty-seven varieties of bores that infest 
the earth, Cuthbertson is indubitably the worst. 
Whenever a celebrated person is mentioned, he 
chimes in with his obnoxious phrase, “I knew him 
when—” and then proceeds to relate some prepos- 
terous tale about the celebrity. 

For instance, the other evening at the Merry 
Monks, of which club we both happen to be mem- 
bers (though why I voted for him is one of those 
mysteries so baffling as to defy solultion), he em- 
ployed his contemptible phrase three times within 
an hour. 

When someone uttered the name of Jason K. 
Fife, the railroad king, Cuthbertson told an absurd 
yarn about how he had once saved his life. Fife, 


if Cuthbertson is to be believed, was starving in 
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Madison Square. He begged for a dime and Cuth- 
bertson gave it to him—in the nick of time. 

Then someone else mentioned the screen star, 
Launcelot Malone. Cuthbertson claimed he knew 
him when his name was Mike and he drove a 
laundry wagon. 

Current plays were then discussed. Hearing 
the name of a prominent playwright, Cuthbertson 
declared that he knew him when he considered 
himself lucky to ride in the Subway instead of an 
Isotta I'raschini. He said more. He said that if 
it were not for him, the playwright would never 
have achieved recognition. He even hinted that 
at was he who furnished the plot of the play- 
wright’s current success. 

The man is really impossible. And he struts 
about as though he had royal blood in his veins. 
Why, I knew him when— 


This found a market with Judge, which 
paid ten dollars for it. Other amusing tri- 
fles similarly developed have found favor 
with Town Topics, Ziff's, (now America’s 
Humor), College Comics, and The Philadel- 
phian. 


HAT price humor? I should say it 
is about five cents a word—a rate not 
to be sneezed at, as Edgar Allan Poe would 
tell you, were he here to speak. My friend, 
James Kevin McGuinness (who will do 
something really big one of these days), re- 
ceives ten cents a word for his satirical out- 
put: Life, in 1924, paid him something like 
$4000. He is a regular contributor to that 
sprightly weekly, and, in addition, he is fre- 
quently represented in Liberty, Collier's, 
The New Yorker and Munsey's. When the 
ebullient Don Marquis left The Sun for the 
Herald Tribune, Frank Munsey engaged 
J. K. M. to conduct that vastly entertaining 
column, the Sun Dial. 
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Other writers who find that writing shor 
humor pays are Newman Levy and Nat 
Salsbury. For years they gave their stuf 
away—chiefly to F. P. A., whose column, 
The Conning Tower, is one of the wonder 
of the metropolis (there are 96,453 in all), 
Newman Levy’s stuff was signed “Flaccus,” 
and Salsbury’s “Baron Ireland,” a nom 
plume he still affects; you'll find his oftes 
risibility-tickling product in the Short Turns 
and Encores department of The Saturda 
Evening Post (mail your contributions, ij 
they’re exceptionally good, to Thomas |. 
Masson, Glen Ridge, N. J.) and in Life, 
Levy is a metropolitan lawyer. 


Personally, I don’t believe in giving any 
of my stuff away. If one considers himseli 
a professional (and I am not writing for 
amateurs), he should get paid for his stuff 
—even if he has to sacrifice it, as occasion- 
ally one must, for less than five cents a word, 
(I don’t get five cents for everything I do 
in the humor line, but you can bet that Mah 
Jongg set you have up in the attic that | 
don’t send my stuff to those who pay less 
until I have exhausted those editors who 
do!) 


If you want to write (and sell) short 
humor, study the foibles of the human race 
as represented diurnally in your favorite 
newspaper. Crack wise or be as bitter as 
you like—and when some novelist acquain- 
tance says, “Last night I read your skit in 
Life. 1 didn’t know you had it in you,” you 
can tell him, as I did, that he doesn’t know 
the half of it. If you don’t sell your humor- 
ous material, as Ring Lardner once asked. 
what of it? Think of the fun you'll have 
writing it! 


The Essential Attribute For Success 


BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
(This series began in the October, 1925, issue.) 


novelist, recently 


INCLAIR Lewis, 
S gained wide publicity for an address 
before university students in which his 
advice to those who would seek fame in 
literature was expressed in a manner that 
might be summed up in the one word 


“Don't.” He detailed at length the hard- 
ships and discouragements of literature @ 
a means of gaining a livelihood. His state 
ments, though sweeping, may have 4 
wholesome effect, especially upon thost 
whose sole motive for writing is to entet 
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a profession in which they assume that 
“easy money” is to be made. — 

His views are in line with those of 
an editor whom we once heard declare that 
ninety-five per cent of the aspiring scrib- 
blers of the land are misapplying their 
energies, devoting them to a craft for 
which they are totally unfitted. ; 

Perhaps he was over-stating it; but if 
he had said seventy-five per cent, there 
would have been few denials from those in 
a position to form an opinion. His impli- 
cation was that those embraced in this 
large percentage should be gently but 
firmly dissuaded from their undertaking 
and their efforts diverted to some more 
suitable channel. 

On this we might take issue. It would 
be as logical to say that since only a very 
small percentage of the world’s population 
may be classed as saints, the rest of us 
might as well cease trying to be good. 

For the “natural-born” writer, literary 
work is the channel of least resistance to 
his energies. For the literary aspirant of 
a fair degree of talent, it is a path of as- 
piration. 

If the desire to write has been awakened 
in one who, perhaps, lacks every natural 
qualification for the work, it means that 
he has felt the same impulse which causes 
the seed to sprout and the tree to put forth 
buds in the spring—the impulse of growth. 

One student, who is a believer in rein- 
carnation, naively explained: “I don’t ex- 
pect to become a very good writer this 
time, but I believe the effort I put forth 
in my present life will bear fruit in the 
next. Perhaps then I shall find that self- 
expression comes naturally to me, because 
Ihave tried so hard for it under my pres- 
ent limitations.” Who shall say that her 
energies are wasted ? 

Scientists assure us that not one atom of 
matter, nor one unit of energy, ever is lost 
in the universe; so it is not difficult to be- 
lieve that no effort we may put forth is 
wasted. Effort means growth, and one who 
has tried unsuccessfully for a lifetime to 
write good literature has at least developed 
his mental qualities as he could have done 
inno other way. 

When students ask the question, “Can 

learn to write?” I am tempted to re- 
spond, “How strong is your desire? Is 
it so strong that you would insist upon 
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keeping at it, no matter how discouraging 
the outlook may be? Unless it is, a fair 
amount of talent will not take you very 
far. If it is, then you may rise to unex- 
pected heights in spite of some want of 
natural fitness.” 

Max Heindel, in his introduction to a 
work on the Rosicrucian philosophy, tells 
this story: 


A young man came to a sage one day and asked, 
“Sire, what must I do to become wise?” 

The sage vouchsafed no answer. The youth, 
after repeating his question a number of times 
with a like result, at last left him, to return the 
next day with the same question. Again no an- 
swer was given, and the youth returned on the 
third day, still repeating his question, “Sire, what 
must I do to become wise?” 

Finally the sage turned and went down to a 
nearby river. He entered the water, bidding the 
youth to follow him. Upon arriving at a sufficient 
depth, the sage took the young man by the shoul- 
ders and held him under the water, despite his 
struggles to free himself. At last, however, he re- 
leased him, and when the youth had regained his 
breath, the sage questioned him: 

“Son, when you were under the water, what 
did you most desire?” 

The youth answered without hesitation: 
sir! I wanted air!” 

“Would you not rather have had riches, pleasure, 
power, or love, my son? Did you not think of any 
of these?” queried the sage. 

“No, sire! I wanted air and thought only of 
air,” came the instant response. 

“Then,” said the sage, “to become wise you must 
desire wisdom with as great intensity as you just 
now desired air. You must struggle for it, to the 
exclusion of every other aim in life. It must be 
your one and only aspiration, by day and by night. 
If you seek wisdom with that fervor, my son, you 
will surely become wise.” 


“Air, 


A desire and determination equal to this 
is the requisite for success in any under- 
taking, but especially so in writing, which 
requires the utmost of which a man or 
woman may be capable. 

Few have such determination of charac- 
ter. 

And thus we might say that most liter- 
ary aspirants are destined to failure. Not 
because they lack talent, but because their 
desire lacks steadfastness. 

Given even a grain of ability, if it is 
coupled with an unswerving desire, a burn- 
ing determination to overcome all obsta- 
cles, a zeal that does not acknowledge the 
possibility of discouragement, the aspirant 
is bound to conquer. 
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Sand and the Subconscious Mind 


BY JUNIUS B. SMITH 


IN the West we have 
artesian wells. Perhaps 
they have them else- 
where. Entire cities are 
furnished with their wa- 
ter supply from these 
“flowing” wells. Lucky 
is the inhabitant who 
drinks from water of 
such guaranteed pure- 
ness. 

But the well. Perhaps 
you are one who does 
not know how it is driven. Pipes are 
driven into the ground by blows from a 
heavy weight, drawn by steam power to 
considerable height and then suddenly re- 
leased. 

Many streams will be encountered on the 
way down. A householder, having a well 
driven for his own use, seeks to go to a 
depth (if he has the money to afford it) 
where the flow will be permanent and not 
liable to be tapped by others in the vicinity. 
The deeper wells give the greater pressure. 
Water from different strata is mineralized 
quite differently. The wise user samples 
the water at various depths until he finds 
that to his liking, when, if the flow is suffi- 
cient, he tells the well-driver to desist. 

A dishonest well-driver could drive past 
a good stream without letting his employer 
know about it, if he cared to make more 
money; but it would be only a temporary 
gain, for his reputation as a well-driver de- 
pends upon his success in tapping perma- 
nent underground water courses. The de- 
pendable driver soon gets a name _ that 
brings increased business. 

When an honest and competent well- 
driver encounters a stream past which he 
thinks he should not drive, he pulls up his 
wash-rods and goes home for the day. If 
the stream is what he thinks it, from a little 
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trickle, half sand, half water, it will develo 
into a big stream, flowing many gallons per 
minute. If, while the well is flowing sand, 
it should be suddenly capped, the sand 
would settle back in the pipe and shut off 
the water. Washing out the well might re. 
store the flow. On the other hand, it might 
not, as the sudden diversion of the under. 
ground stream might break a channel in 
the sand, away from the bottom of the pipe. 
If allowed to run until clear, a large cham- 


ber is formed at the bottom of the pipe, to- 


ward which the underground water in that 
sand stratum percolates, and the pressure 
of the water, in many instances, becomes 
tremendous. A well that has once cleared 
can be capped. The shutting down is done 
gradually. If it is opened up, it must be 
done gradually or it may start the sand to 
flowing once more. Many wells have been 
ruined by suddenly turning on full force. 
starting a flow of sand, and then suddenly 
shutting down. 


Now: having explained something about 

artesian wells, let me say that the cre- 
ative flow from an author’s mind is star- 
tlingly similar. The germal idea is as the 
trickle of water. If kept running, it will 
develop into something worth while, pro- 
vided there is depth and body to the sub- 
terranean reservoir. If the author stops 
and weighs his words, instead of putting 
them down while the mental sands are rut- 
ning, the flow will be stopped and the nebu- 
lous creation most likely ruined. Once es 
tablished in a living stream, the author may 
direct the thoughts in any channel he might 
desire, even as he may direct the waters 
from the material well. And the debris 
whether mental or physical, should always 
be cleared away. When will writers lear 
this simple fact?—that they must write a 
fever heat, nailing down ideas, regardless of 
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the stories that are submitted to an 


N N astonishingly large percentage of 
editor or author’s agent have begin- 


sand 
Sy: nings that are simply not good. Well-writ- 
sht re beginnings. Charming beginnings. In- 
"might teresting beginnings. But not good begin- 


nings. And I have developed a little para- 
ble for the elucidation of the requisites of a 
good beginning. I do not attempt a defini- 


under- 
nel in 


€ pipe. 


cham- | tion. I won’t. But I write a parable. 
pe, to- Remember, please, that a magazine is like 
in that } a batch of letters handed to a reader. The 
ressuré F stories are like letters. And as one picks 
ecomes F out the letters to be read first by the super- 
cleared fF scriptions, chucking the bills to one side in 
s dont F hopes of forgetting them later, so one reads 
ust be § the first few paragraphs of a story, and dis- 
and t0 § cards those that promise no more than their 
e been similitudes, the duns. 
force, Now consider a young man at ease at his 
ddenly breakfast-table. Mail is beside his plate. 
He sees a letter and recognizes by the re- 
turn card that it is from a firm which wishes 
“abot Ft) improve him by mail. To send him books 
le cre F tobe paid for at so much a month. He puts 
5 stat Fit aside to be read later. He sees a letter 
as the from a girl he likes very much, and who will 
it will probably be inviting him to some party 
» Pro F where he will have a nice time. He puts 
e sub- that letter on top of the first one, to be read 
stop F before it. He sees a letter from a chum of 
wutting F his, who is off on a camping trip that he, 
e run} the recipient of these letters, wanted very 
nebu- Ff much to take. He is going to be much in- 
ce & F terested in that letter. That will be read 
. rr first of those encountered so far. 
inn _ But now, just assume, for the sake of this 
debris little parable, that he comes upon a letter in 
| “other girl’s handwriting. And he has pro- 
wa sirl’s ha g. And he has p 
“learn to this girl by mail. This is her an- 
rite at 
iessof | Which letter will give him the greatest 


thrill? And which one will he read first? 
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the language used. Once those ideas are 
raised from the depths of the subconscious 
mind, the perfectiun of the story or article 


The Thrill of a Good Beginning 


BY ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
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is largely mechanical. By all means, don’t 
despise the little trickle. Give it a chance 
and you may be astonished at the result. 


I do not need to answer that, even rhetor- 
ically. But I want to point out, perhaps 
tiresomely, that the one he reads first is the 
one that promises him the biggest thrill. It 
may or may not be a pleasant thrill, but it 
is going to bea thrill. The letter that prom- 
ised to improve him, and the letter from the 
charming girl, and the letter from the most 
interesting man in the world—contents all 
unknown—will be left behind while he reads 
the letter that merely promises him the thrill. 

I think my meaning is clear. The begin- 
ning of a story and the outside of a letter 
give definite promises. ‘The beginning that 
promises to instruct or explain, the begin- 
ning that promises to charm and amuse, and 
the beginning that promises to interest ab- 
sorbingly, are as nothing beside the begin- 
ning that promises to thrill. 

And, lest you think I am pleading for pure 
melodrama, I am not. The thrill may be 
romance, may be mystery, may be anything 
at all. In practice, indeed, the openings of 
most of the stories in the instructive, charm- 
ing, and interesting styles do not promise 
anything. They simply start the story and 
they happen to be instructive or charming 
or interesting, and so the reader takes them 
as a promise. But a story that does open 
with a situation like the one in which my 
myti¥eal young man found himself, and 
which promises a solution or the ending to 
that situation—that beginning does promise 
something. It says, in fact: 

“There was once a young man who pro- 
posed to a young lady by mail—such things 
really do happen—and on a bright Thursday 
morning he got her answer. With fingers 
trembling, he ripped open the envelope—” 

Well, perhaps it isn’t such a good begin- 
ning. But after all, when you consider the 
other mail on the breakfast table and how it 
might affect his actions, wouldn’t you really 
like to know what her answer was? 
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We Learn About Writing From Them 


By M. E. 


With Apologies (a Few) to Kipling 


BAKER 


[VE written of things as I’ve seen ’em, 
I’ve scratched and I’ve scrawled in my time; 
I’ve written a lot of bum stories, 


And sometimes I’ve broke into rhyme; 


But I aren’t no hand with the 
For, takin’ ’em by and large, 


* * * 
magazines, 


If you keep a-submittin’ ’em manuscripts, 


You'll end as a public charge. 


There’s times when you'll get a rejection slip 
That sounds like a hint to come back, 
But the things that you’ll learn if you do it, 


Will help you a heap to look black. 
* * * * * * * 


* 


I’ve wasted a ton o’ white paper, 
And now I can’t write any more, 


For I’ve got to mix arsenic or 


something 


To feed to the wolf at the door; 

And the end of it’s sitting and dreaming 

Of what you might do with your pen; 

So be warned by my lot (which I know you will not) 


The Upshaw Censorship Bill and all legislation 
proposing federal censorship of motion pictures 
was killed for this session of Congress early in 
May, when the House Education Committee voted 
to table all such bills until December. 


The properties of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, including The Delineator, The 
Designer, The Butterick Quarterlies, Adventure, 
Everybody's Magazine, Good Hardware and The 
Progressive Grocer, have been purchased by a 
new company, of which Joseph A. Moore, for the 
past several years treasurer of the Hearst organ- 
ization, is chairman of the board of directors, and 
S. R. Latshaw, formerly vice-president and adver- 
tising director for the Butterick Company, is presi- 
dent. G. W. Wilder is retiring president. Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Latshaw control more than two- 
thirds of the company’s stock, which totals $15,- 
000,000. The fact that Mr. Moore’s assumption 
of his new position followed immediately upon his 
resignation from the Hearst organization has given 
rise to a rumor strongly current in publishing cir- 
cles, that the Hearst interests are back of the 
purchase. No changes in policy have been an- 


And keep clear of the editor’s den! 


Brevities 


nounced by the editors of the magazines included 
in the Butterick group. 


St. Paul, Minn., has a poet-mayor. Lawrence 
C. Hodgson, writer of prose and verse under the 
name of Larry Ho, was re-elected for a third 
term early in May. 


Here is a chance to “listen in” when an editor 
unbosoms himself of some good advice to al 
thors. Arthur E. Scott, editor of Top-Notch 
Magazine, will give an address over WEAF of 
June 7th, between 8 and 8:30 p. m. (New York) 
on the subject of “Authors in the Making.” 


Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, wife of the fatt- 
ous writer of animal stories, was elected presidett 
of the League of American Penwomen at the April 
bienniel meeting of that organization in Wasi 
ington, D. C. 


Rita Johnson Young, nationally known play 
wright, died at her home at Southfield Poitt 
Conn., May 8th. She was the author of “Little 
Old New York,” “Maytime,” “Brown of Hat 
vard,’” “The Lottery Man,” and various othe 


successes. 
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BA 
N Queries and Comments 


Ricuts oF RE-PUBLICATION 


Why are the publishers of certain all-fiction 
magazines allowed to “get away with murder”? 
Are writers aware that their MSS. sent to some 
widely-circulated publications are promptly re- 
turned without reading, not because the editors 
have a superabundance of new material but be- 
cause these publications are reprinting (without so 
much as “by your leave”) stories that have been 
printed years ago in some one of the company’s 
other publications and for which the authors fool- 
ishly signed away “all rights” when they endorsed 
their original checks ? 

A story of mine (an exceedingly poor thing) 
sold and published away back in 1908, appears as 
an original contribution in a current issue of 
another magazine in the same group. Just to test 
the “ethics” of the publishers I wrote them a for- 
mal note suggesting payment for second magazine 
rights of the re-published yarn. The publishers 
“passed the buck” to their editor. This is what 
he replied : 

“We have your letter of April 16, 1926, saying 
that you will be glad to receive our check for the 
second magazine rights of the story, ‘Mishaps 
Amain,’ which was reprinted in Magazine 
for May. 

“Inasmuch as we hold your receipt—under date 
of May 8, 1908—for ‘copyright and all rights’ in 
this story, we do not see why we should send you 
another check at your ‘rate of three cents a 
word.’ ” 

Now isn’t that sweet? How long will readers 
(at twenty-five cents a throw) continue to support 
a magazine built on this form of deception? How 
many times can a publisher re-publish a MS. for 
one payment? Is it a “clever business stunt” to 
put out a new issue every month with old stuff 
not so labeled? Isn’t this publishing procedure 
dangerously close to accepting money from the 
public under false pretenses? 

I would like to know what some of the seasoned 
old warhorses think about this sort of thing. 

PeErRITON MAXWELL 

(Formerly editor Cosmopolitan, Metropolitan, 
sf Weekly, Arts & Decoration and Suni- 
and.) 


Eprtor’s ComMMENT: We cannot agree with 


Mr, Maxwell that the transaction is unethical, 
since the company purchased “all rights” when 
originally buying the manuscript. The letter does, 
however, impress the fact that writers should, 
when possible, insist upon retaining the various 
tights other than those specifically in mind when 


| 


the material is submitted. When such terms will 
not be granted by the publisher, the writer must 
determine whether or not to seek a publisher of 
more lenient business methods. There is, we think, 
a growing tendency on the part of publishers, with 
the increasing competition for the work of writers 
with a following, to release to the author the sec- 
ondary rights in accepted material, and editors 
who follow such a policy voluntarily should be 
encouraged. As Mr. Maxwell suggests, however, 
the readers of a magazine which republishes old 
stories under the guise of new, may have a right 
to feel aggrieved. 


WANTS AN ARBITRARY TESTING METHOD 


In the career of every young writer there comes 
a point, reached by time, thousands of words, or 
number of rejections, when he asks himself if the 
thing is worth going on with. At, say, the 200th 
rejection, the most optimistic scribbler begins to 
experience faint doubts as, to his own literary 
ability. Although in his heart he may _ believe 
that his “stuff” compares favorably with much of 
the modern tripe now appearing monthly on the 
newsstands; yet the fact that none, or at best only 
one or two, of his scripts have sold must have its 
effect both on the output and quality of what work 
he continues doing. Even the stimuli of such ar- 
ticles as appear in THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
cease to encourage after many months of unsuc- 
cessful effort; and only a genius—with an income 
—can continue turning out work comparable with 
that written in the first flush of enthusiasm, though 
possibly the later efforts may contain more tech- 
nique. 

How then, one asks, may the writer who, let 
us imagine, has never sold a word of fiction 
(whatever his success may have been in other 
fields of literature) know once and for all whe- 
ther he has mistaken his avocation or not? 

No person may truly judge his own work with 
the mathematical accuracy so necessary in an art 
where diligence and perseverance count little. Pro- 
fessional critics are frequently unsatisfactory, es- 
pecially if they harp overmuch on_ technique. 
’Twere better if some arbitrary method of deter- 
mining an author’s fitness for his chosen task were 
discovered. A fertile imagination, the desire to 
write, and a flow of words signify nothing if the 
tide of returning long thick envelopes is not 
stemmed. B. W. W. 

Epitor’s CoMMENT: We fear B. W. W. it 
seeking the impossible. Has anyone discovered 
such an arbitrary method? 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 


BA 
FOR LITERARY WORKERS 


Pusiisnep QuaRTERLY AS AN InTEeEGRAL Part or THe Autuor & JouRNALIsT 


JuNE, 1926 


The Handy Market List is designed to give writers, in brief, convenient form, the in- 


formation of chief importance to them concerning periodical markets. 
is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. 


Constant vigilance 
New publications, changes of address, and 


changes of editorial policy are closely followed by the editors in preparing for each quar- 


terly publication. 


monthly, W for weckly, 2-M for twice-monthly, etc. 
Acc. indicates payment on acceptance, and Pub., payment on publication. 


by numbers. 


Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed, M standing for 


Preferred word limits are indicated 


List A 


General periodicals (standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical), which ordinarily pay rates 
1 cent a word or more, and pay on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2-M.) Western 
and adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, up 
to 60,000. Harold Hersey. lic up, Acc. 

ACTION STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) West- 
ern and adventure short-stories, 3000 to 6000; 
novelettes, 10,000; boiled-down novels, 20,000 to 
25,000. J. B. Kelly, 1c up, Acc. 

ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
2-M.) Adventure, Western, sea_ short-stories, 
novelettes, serials, up to 120,000. Verse, $1 line. 
Minimum $15 a poem; over 100 lines, 75¢ a line. 
Minimum $100. Arthur Sullivant Hoffman. 1%c 
up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials; general 
interest. Illustrated personality sketches 1000 to 
2000; human-interest articles, stories of achieve- 
ment. Monthly prize-letter contest. Occasional 
verse. Merle Crowell. First-class rates, Acc. 


AMERICAN MERCURY, THE, 730 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Sophisticated, satirical reviews, comment, 
essays; serious and political articles, editorials, 
short-stories, sketches, verse; high literary stand- 
ard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

AMERICAN a THE, 166 Remson S&t., 
Brooklyn, Q.) Short-stories, essays, 
sketches, tee” high literary standard. W. 
Adolphe Roberts, Inc. 

ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y. Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous 
short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
serials up to 100,000, verse, Matthew White, Jr. 
1c up, Acc 

ASIA, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Articles, occa- 
sional short-stories, Far East and Orient. L. D. 
Froelick. le up, Acc 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M.) Comment, reviews, essays, serious, political, 
travel, historical satirical, human-interest arti- 
cles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high literary 
standard. Occasional series. Ellery Sedgwick. 
Good rates, Acc. 


BLACK MASK, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) Mys- 
tery, detective, short-stories, 5000 to 15,000. P. 
Cc. Cody. ic, Acc. 

BLUE BOOK, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M.) 
Romantic, mystery, adventure _ short - stories, 
novelettes, book-length novels, up to .000. 
Monthly true-experience prize contests. Karl 
Edwin Harriman; Donald Kennicott, associate. 
lc up, Acc. 
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BREEZY STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (2-M.) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes 2500 to 20,000, light 
verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c; verse 25c line. Acc, 


CALGARY EYE-OPENER, Box 218, Minneapolis, 
Brief humorous stories, jokes, verse. Harvey 
Fawcett. Good rates, verse $1 up, Acc. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Essays; serious, travel, literary articles; short- 
stories 1500 to 8000; serials 20,000 to 50,000; 
verse; high literary standard. Hewitt H. How- 
land. First class rates, Acc. 

CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS, 
353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Health, child psychol- 
ogy, mental hygiene, education articles 1000 to 
5000; short-stories 3000 to 6000; serials, verse, 
jokes, photographs. 1c, Acc. 

CO-ED CAMPUS COMEDY, 110 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago. (M.) Spicy fiction, skits, verse. N. 
Swanson. ic, Acc. 

COLLEGE COMICS, 152 W 42nd St., New York. 
(M.) Humorous and satirical sketches, essays, 
500 to 1500. Serials, 10,000 up to book length. 
Skits, jokes. Wayne G. Haisley. 1c to 10c, verse 
25c to $1 line, Acc. 

COLLEGE HUMOR, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(M.) Short-stories 3500 preferred, serial novels, 
sketches, skits, jokes, humorous essays; stage 
interviews, unusual features, gay, lilting verse, 
touching college life. H. N. Swanson. 
rates, Acc. 

COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (W.) Short- 
stories up to 8000, serials up to 60,000, general 
interest; articles, editorials, verse. Wm. L. Chen- 
ery. First- class. rates, Acc. 

STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave, 

Y. (2-M.) Western, adventure _ short- 
book-length novels up to 50,- 
000, verse. A. L. Sessions. 1%c up, Acc. 

119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Short-stories, 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, and 
unusual themes; articles, 1st person, perso 
experience, 4600 to 5000. Ray Long. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, N. Y.(M.) Out- 
door, landscape gardening, sports, interior deco- 
rating, building, nature articles, 2500. R. T- 
Townsend, 1%c, Acc. 

COWBOY STORIES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Western short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
25,000 to 28,000, serials 40,000 to 70,000. Short 
Western fact stories, verse, 10 to 32 lines. Har- 
old Hersey. 1 to 3c, Acc. 
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. NEWS, Detroit, Mich. (M.) Humorous 
jets up to 1500. Verse. Chas. H. Hughes. 
First-class rates, Acc, ” 

IGER TRAIL, THE, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 

en short-stories 1500 to 7000, novelettes 
up to 25,000, serials up to 80,000. Douglas M. 
Dodd. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

DEARBORN INDEPENDENT, THE, Dearborn, 
Mich. (W.) Political, industrial, human-inter- 
est articles, comment, reviews, editorials. 2c up, 
Acc. 

NEATOR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 

Women’s and household interests. Arti- 
cles, short-stories, 2500 to 5000, serials 20,000 to 
50,uu0; verse. Mrs. Wm. Brown Meloney. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

DESIGNER, Butterick Bldg.|, N. Y. (M.) Wom- 
en's and household interests, short-stories, se- 
rials. verse. Gabrielle R. Griswold. 2c up, Acc. 

DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., 
N.Y. (W.) Detective and mystery short-stories 
9500 to 6000, novelettes 25,000 to 30,000, serials 
36,000 to 80,000, articles on crime, prisons, etc., 
1500 to 5000. Frank E. Blackwell. 1c to 2c, Acc. 

DIAL, THE. 152 W. 13th St., N. Y. (M.) Essays, 
articles, reviews, comment, short-stories, verse 
(overstocked); high literary standard, modernis- 
tic. Scofield Thayer. Marianne Moore, acting 
editor. lc up, Acc. 

DROLL STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. Light sex 
short-stories 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 


20,000. Light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c; 
verse 25c a line, Acc. 
ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., N. ¥. (M.) 


Articles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up 
to 50,000; light verse. John Chapman Hilder. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


EVERYBODY’S, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M.) General interest. action short stories up 
to 10,000, novelettes 12,000 to 20,000, serials 4000 
to 7000, jokes, illustrated personality sketches 
jeg to 5000. Frank Quinn. First-class rates, 
ce, 


FLYNN’S, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (W.) Detective 
articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. Wm. 
J. Flynn, ic, Acc. 


FRONTIER, Garden City, N. Y. (M.) Adventure, 
frontier life, historical, Western, sea, foreign 
short-stories, novelettes, novels, articles, verse. 
H. E. Maule; A. H. Bittner, associate. Good 
rates, Acc. 

FUN SHOP, THE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. Humor- 
ous department supplied to daily newspapers; 
jokes, skits, verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. 25¢ to $1 a line for verse; $1 up per 
contribution for prose. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, essays, comment, short-stories 2500 to 
10,000, serials up to 100,000; verse; high literary 
Standard. Thomas B. Wells. Good rates, Acc. 

HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Main and Race Sts., 


Dallas, Tex. (M.) Short-stories, serials, special 
articles, women’s interests, juvenile. John W. 
Stayton. le up, Ace. 


INDEPENDENT, THE, 10 Arlington St., Boston. 
io -) Comment, political and general articles, 

to 2000; verse. R. E. Danielson. C. 
Herter. Acc. 


LADiEg’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Squ., 
oe adelphia. (M.) Women’s and household in- 
"a articles, short-stories, serials, verse, hu- 
pe or. Barton W. Currie. First-class rates, Acc. 
wat STORY MAGAZINE, THE, 461 8th Ave., 
sevel, (M.) Cowboy short-stories, 4000 to 6000; 

: Sed 10,000 to 20,000; serials, 40,000 to 50,000. 

B. Kelly. 1¢ up Acc. 
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LAUGHTER, 586 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (M.) 
Humorous short-stories and sketches 1000 to 4000, 
jokes, poems. Wm. H. Kofoed. lc up, Acc. 
LIBERTY, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (W.) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories 1000 to 5000; 
human-interest, timely articles, short poems, 
epigrams, jokes; prize contests. Harvey Deuell. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W.) Humor and 


satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. R. B. 
Sherwood. First-class rates, Acc. 
LOVE ROMANCES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Mel- 


odramatic, heart-throb love stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 30,000 to 60,- 
000, verse. Betty Bennett. Good rates, Acc. 
LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W.) Romantic short-stories, novelettes, serials, 


3500 to 80,000. Ruth Abeling. 1c up, Ace. 
MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M.) Articles on 


Canadian subjects, short-stories 4000 to 10,000, 
serials, 30,000 to 80,000. N. Napier Moore. ic 
up, Acc, 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. r 
Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

McCLURE’S, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. Romantic 
short-stories, serials, verse. Arthur McKeogh. 
Good rates, Acc. ; 

McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Comment, criticism, reviews, short-stories 
up to 1500; verse. V. V. McNitt. 2c, Acc. 

MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad St., Boston. (M.) 
Women’s and household interests; needlework, 
housekeeping articles; fiction. C. B. Marble. 
le up, Acc. 

MUNSEY, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) Romantic, 
adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. 
R. H. Titherington. le up, Ace. 

MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
(2-M.) Mystery short-stories, novelettes, 12,000 
to 20,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, verse. Robert 
Simpson. ic to Acc. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 1156 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (M.) Author- 
itative travel articles, non-technical style, illus- 
Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, 

(on 

NEW REPUBLIC, THE, 421 W. 2lst St., 
(W.) Comment, reviews; political, 
verse. Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 

NEW YORKER, THE, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. Hum- 
orous miscellany, skits, verse. Good rates, Acc. 

NORTH-WEST STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 
(2 M.) Western and Northern adventure short- 
stories 3000 to 6000; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000; 
serials 30,000 to 40,000. J. B. Kelly. 1 to 1%ce, 
Acc, 


OPPORTUNITY, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M.) Inspirational salesmanship articles, short- 
stories, serials. James R. Quirk. lc, Acc. 

OUTLOOK, 120 E. 16th St., N. YY. (W.) Com- 
ment, reviews, timely articles, short-stories up 
to 3000, verse. Ernest H. Abbott. 1%c up, Acc. 


PARIS AND HOLLYWOOD, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
(M.) Exciting moving picture’ short-stories, 
1500 to 2000 words; skits, philosophy. Jack 
Smalley. 2 to 3c, Acc. Drawings $2 to $5. 

PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 78 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. (M.) Women’s and household interests; 

articles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 

60,000, novelettes 10,000 to 21,000. Wm. A. John- 


Ne 
literary; 


ston. Kenneth W. Payne, Mer. & Art Ed. Mary 
B. Charlton, fiction ed. Good rates, 1 month 
after Acc. 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 801 2nd S&t., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M.) Articles, mid-Western 
topics; short-stories 3000 to 6000; serials. Ruth 
Stewart. lc to 2c, Acc. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles (women’s interests dominating) short- 
stories, serials. verse. Arthur T. Vance. First- 
class rates, Acc. 
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POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2- 
M.) Adventure, romantic short-stories, novel- 


ettes, serials, up to 70,000. Charles Agnew Mac. 


Lean. Good rates, Acc. 
RANCH ROMANCES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Western love short-stories, novelettes, serials, 


3000 to 50,000. Bina Flynn. ic, Acc. 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
(M.) Short-stories, serials, general interest. 
Karl Edwin Harriman; Donald Kennicott, asso- 
ciate. First-class rates, Acc. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, reviews, comment. Albert Shaw. Good 
rates, Acc. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE, Independ- 


ence Squ., Philadelphia. (W.) Articles on time- 
ly topics, business, politics; short-stories 6000 to 


12,000; serials up to 100,000; humorous verse, 
= George Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, 
ce, 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 5th Ave, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, essays, short-stories, serials, 
verse; high literary standard. Robert Bridges. 


Good rates, Acc. 


SEA STORIES MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Sea short-stories, novelettes, serials, 5000 
to 75,000. A. L. Sessions. le up, Acc. 

SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. (2-M.) 
Adventure, Western’ short-stories, novelettes, 
serials 4000 to 90,000. H. E. Maule, ed; Dorothy 
Mcllwraith, Asso. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

SHRINE MAGAZINE, THE, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles 3500, short-stories up to 8000, ser- 
ials, verse, editorials. Sewell Haggard. Good 
rates, Acc. 

SMART SET, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) First- 
person, dramatic short-stories 4000 to 8000, serials 
15,000 to 30,000, narrative verse 14 to 32 lines. 
F. Orlin Tremaine. 3c, Acc. 

SNAPPY STORIES, 627 W. 43d St.. N. Y. (2-M.) 
Gay contemporary short-stories 1000 to 5000, nov- 
elettes 12,000, light verse, playlets, humor, skits. 
Florence Haxton. 1%c to 8c, Acc. 

SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M.) Baseball, football, racing, etc., short- 
stories, novelettes, 5000 to 20,000. A. L. Sessions. 
le up Acc. 

SUNSET, 460 4th St., San Francisco. (M.) Short- 

stories 4500 to 7000, articles on Western people 

and topics, verse, jokes, anecdotes. Joseph Henry 

Jackson, managing editor. 1%c up, Acc. 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 


Reprints only. Kenneth P. Littauer. 

AMAZING STORIES, 53 Park Place, N. Y. Psuedo- 
scientific short-stories, novelettes, serials. Hugo 
Gernsback. Ind. rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

AMERICAN COOKERY, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
(M.) Cookery and household articles 500 to 1500, 
short-stories 1000 to 3000, verse 1 to 6 stanzas. 
Pub. 

AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illustrated articles on Legion members and 
rehabilitated veterans, 1500. J. T. Winterich. 2c 


up, Acc. 
AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN, THE, Augusta, 
Maine. (M.) Short-stories, serials up to 75,000, 


brief life-stories of successful women, women’s 
inspirational miscellany, verse. M.G. L. Bailey. 
%c to 1c, Acc. 

AMERICA’S HUMOR, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago (Q.) Humorous short-stories, one-act play- 
lets, 1c word; epigrams, jokes, skits, funny quo- 
tations, $1 each; verse, ‘‘goofygrams,’’ 25c line; 
drawings, $5 up. Harry Stephen Keeler. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Clever sketches and stories of studio life 

up to 2000. Miss Merle Hersey. %c, Pub. 
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List B 
less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or offer 


very limited market, or concerning which no definite data has been obtainable. 


SWEETHEART STORIES, Dell Pub. Co., 461 gt, 
Ave., N. Y. (2-M.) Love short-stories 3000 t 
6000, novelettes 20,000, serials 35,000 to 50,099 
ir 4 to 16 lines. Wanda von Kettler. 1¢ ty 
iG; sare, 


TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y, (2. 
M.) Adventure, Western, sport, general interest 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, 2000 to 70,004) 
Arthur E. Scott. le up, Acc. 

TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
Western, adventure, mystery short-stories up to 
7500, novelettes up to 15,000, Western serials yp 
to 45,000, verse with outdoor flavor, biography, 
Roscoe Fawcett. Wm. O’Donnell. 1%%c up, Ace, 

TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
(Fawcett’s Hagazine.) First-person, confessiona| 
short-stories up to 6000, love, marriage, lively 
plots. Roscoe Fawcett. 2c up, Acc. 

TRUE WESTERN STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N, y. 
(M.) First-person western material based on 
fact. Articles 1500 to 5000; short-stories 3000 to 
8000; novelettes 25,000 to 30,000; verse. F. £ 
Blackwell. Alice Strope, Asso. Ed. 1 to 2¢e, Ace, 


WEST, Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y, 
(2-M.) Rollicking Western short-stories 4000 to 
5000, novelettes 30,000 to 40,000, fact articles up 
to 500. H. E. Maule; Anthony M. Rud, Asso, 

Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N.Y, 
(W.) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, short-stories 2000 to 7500; novelettes 25,00) 
to 30,000; serials 36,000 to 80,000; verse. FE 
Blackwell. Alice Strope, Asso. Ed. 1 to 2c, Ace. 

WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M.) Jokes, ei- 
grams—farm atmosphere. W. H. Fawcett. Good 
rates, Acc. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 250 Park Ave, 
N. Y. (M.) Woman’s and household interests. 
Articles, short-stories 2500 to 4000, serials up to 
70,000, verse. Gertrude B. Lane. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
(M.) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, 
short-stories 3000 to 6000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, 
verse. Walter W. Manning. lc up, Acc. 

WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. (M.) Com 
ment, reviews, political achievements. Arthur W. 
Page. Good rates, Acc. 

YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 706 6th Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 20,000. 
Light, satirical verse. Cashel Pomeroy. lec wu); 

verse 25c line, Acc. 


. C. A. interests; general articles, personality 
sketches, 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver. 1c up, Acc 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA, 220 W. 42d St., N. % 
(M.) Travel stories and articles, verse. H. 4 
Hallenbeck Indefinite rates. 

B’NAI B’RITH, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Jewish interests. Articles, short-stories 2500 1 
4000, verse, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Boris D 
Ogden. ic, Pub. 

BOOKMAN, THE, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. (i) 
Literary comment, book reviews, essays, 
casiona] short-stories, verse. Overstocked. John 
Farrar. Good rates, Acc. 

BRIEF STORIES, 584 Dréxel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Western, sport, adventure, mystery short-storr 
3500 to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 18,000. Wm. *: 
Kofoed, Norma Bright Carson. %c, Pub. 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, 71 Richmond St, 
W. Toronto, Ont. (M.)  Short-stories, 30. 
Housekeeping and juvenile interest articles 
1500. Low rates, Pub. 

CHARACTER READING, 910 Capitol Bldg., ( 
cago. (M.) Articles on character developmé 
and analysis. Low rates, Pub. 
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Newark, N. J. (2-M.) 
interests, fashions, home 
Lucie S. Taussig. 


RM, 50 Bank St. 

on feminine 
decoration, 1000 to 1800. 
Good rates, Acc. 

CHICAGOAN, THE, 1604 Conway Bldg., Chicago. 
Art criticism, articles, comment, verse, drawings. 
F. M. Rosen. Low rates, Pub. 

‘AGO DAILY NEWS, THE, Chicago. 
me up to 1500, verse. %%c, Acc. 
COLLEGE LIFE, 9 W. 20th St., N. Y. (M.) Hu- 

morous short-stories, articles, college background 
up to 800, humorous sketches 300 to 400. N, L. 
Pines. lc, Acc. 

MFORT, Augusta, Me. (M.)  Short-stories 

a. some household miscellany. V. V. Det- 
wiler. 1c up, Acc. 

COMPLETE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 188 W. 4th St., 
N.Y. (M.) Western, detective, mystery, adven- 
ture novels 70,000 to 80,000, short human-interest 
articles 500 to 3000, short miscellany 500 to 1000. 
B. A. McKinnon, Jr. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

TIVE DANCE MAGAZINE, 4 W. 40th St., 
as (Q.) Authoritative articles on art of the 

dance. Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn. Indefinite. 

CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 1708 Times 
Bldg., N. Y. (M.) Non-partisan, historical arti- 
cles 1500 to 3500. George W. Ochs Oakes. lc to 
10c, Acc. and Pub. 

CUPID’S DIARY, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Clean, 
romantic, love short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
lyrics. David A. Balch. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Short- 


DANCE MAGAZINE, THE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on dancing; short-stories 1500 to 
4500, dance atmosphere; verse. Adele Fletcher. 
Good rates, Pub. 

DOUBLE DEALER, THE, 401 Bienville St., New 
Orleans. (Bi-M.) Comment, essays, literary mis- 
cellany, short-stories, verse. Julius Weis Friend. 
John McClure. No payment. 

DRAMA, THE, 59 E. Van Buren S&t., 
Theatrical discussions, reviews, plays. 
Ballou Hinckley. Pays in royalties. 

DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Romantic short-stories, serials, confessions. 2c, 
Pub. 


Chicago. 
Theodore 


ECHO, THE, 1837 Champa St., Denver. Short- 
stories, articles, essays, verse, drawings; high 
literary standard. David Raffelock. Payment 
in prizes only. 

EVERYDAY LIFE, Hunter Bldg., Chicago. (M.) 
Short-stories, general articles. Up to %4c, Acc. 


FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Canadian articles, short- 
stories. C. Gordonsmith. Fair rates, Pub. 

FIGHTING ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Romance and conflict short-stories 2000 to 
$000, serials 30,000 to 60,000, poems, short fact 
articles (Western), true adventures, etc. H. A. 
Keller. 2c, Pub. 


FORUM, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) Comment, 
essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 5000. 
serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Pub. 


GAMMADION, THE, Lock Box 624, Birmingham, 
Ala, (Q.) Short-stories, essays, poetry, articles 
of general interest. Jack Nelson. Payment only 
in prizes, 

GENTLEWOMAN, 649 W. 43d St., N. Y. 
Women’s interests. 
Pub. 

GOLDEN NOW, Elgin, Ill. (W.) Child training, 
religious articles. %c up, Acc. 

GOLDEN BOOK, THE, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Reprints masterpieces of literature. Payment 
for suggestions. Henry W. Lanier. 

GOOD STORIES, Augusta, Maine. (M.) 
stories, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W.) Human interest, 
curious, historical, noteworthy achievement, sci- 
entific feature articles, illustrated. Interesting 
Photographs, Frederick E. Manson. $1 to $3 for 
Photographs. %c, Pub. 


(M.) 
Brief short-stories, articles. 


Short- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Society and women’s interests. Practically 
closed market. 

HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City. (M.) Household articles, short- 
stories with love interest 5000. E. A. Weishaar. 
%c to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

HOT DOG, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M.) 
Slangy jokes, skits, verse, 500. Jack Dinsmore. 
Indefinite rates. 

HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Articles on home interests, short- 
stories, serials, departments. James M. Wood- 
man. Low rates. Overstocked. 

HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, Ill. (M.) House- 
hold articles, short-stories. $5 per story, Pub. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (M.) Household articles. Ida 
Migliario. Low rates, Acc. 


“I CONFESS,” 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) In- 
tense first-person and confessional short-stories, 
3500 to 5000; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000. Eliza- 
beth Sharp. ic to 2c, Pub. 


BOOK REVIEW, 354 4th Ave., 


Reviews 1500 to 2000. Largely 

staff written. Clifford Smyth. 2c up, Pub. 

JOURNEYS BEAUTIFUL, 150 Lafayette St. N. Y. 
(M.) First-person travel narratives and articles 
1500 to 2500. Wirt W. Barnitz. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


JUDGE, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. (W.) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories and articles up 
to 250. Verse up to 20 stanzas. Norman Anthony. 
$20 a column; $5 for ‘‘Krazy Kraks,”’ Epilaughs” 
and ‘‘Funnybones,” Pub. 

JUSTICE, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
articles, short-stories. Bennett Moodie. 
ite rates, Pub. 


Legal 
Indefin- 


KANSAS CITY STAR MAGAZINE, 1729 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. (W.) Personality, 
success articles, mid-west characters, 2500; short- 
stories, novelettes. KE. B. Garnett. 1c up, Pub. 

KANSAS LEGIONNAIRE, THE, Wichita, Kans. 
(M.) Short-stories of interest to ex-service men. 
Kirke Mechem. $10 a story, Acc. 


LAUGHS AND CHUCKLES, Ford Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Del. (M.) Short-stories, humorous sketches 
up to 600, jokes, anecdotes. Leonard B. Daly. 
%ec up, Pub. 


LITERARY DIGEST, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Comment, reviews, largely staff-written. 
Woods. 

LOS ANGELES TIMES ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
Los Angeles. (W.) Western articles. (Fiction 
supplied by syndicates.) Meredith Davis. 1/3 to 
Ic, Pub. 

LYRIC WEST, THE, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (M.) Poetry. Dr. & Mrs. Allison Gaw. 
Payment in prizes only. 


(W.) 
Ww. S. 


MARRIAGE STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Romantic, problem short-stories, novelettes, 
— 2000 to 15,000. Margaret H. Reindel. lec, 

ub. 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 373 4th 
Ave,. N. Y. Limited market for short-stories 
1200. %ec, Pub. 

MEASURE, THE, 325 E. 17th St., N. Y. (M.) Verse, 
poetry articles, essays. No payment. 

MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. (M.) Short-stories 2000, serials, house- 
hold articles 1000, child rearing, jokes, anecdotes, 
miscellany. Jas. M. Woodman. ‘%c up, Acc. 


NATION, THE, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. (W.) 
views, comment, news features, 1800; verse. 
wald G. Villard. 1c up, Pub. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. (M.) Biographies, personality sketches, 
reviews. Very limited market. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 
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NATIONAL SPECTATOR, Washington, D. C. (W.) 
Articles on federal government activities, science, 
cultural subjects, agriculture 2000 to 3000. Stuart 
Little. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

NAUTILUS, Holyoke, Mass. (M.) 
psychic healing, inspirational 
Elizabeth Towne. ¥%c up, Acc. 

NEW MASSES, THE, 39 W. 8th St., N. Y. Labor 
movement articles, poetry, short-stories, reviews. 
Practically closed market. 

NEW ORIENT, THE, 12 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on the Orient and Far East. Syud Hos- 
sain. Rarely makes payment. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Reviews, comment. E. B. Cutting. Terms 
indefinite. 


New thought, 
articles; verse. 


OCCULT DIGEST, THE, 1904 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Occult fact and fiction. Rosa K. 
New. No payment. 

OPPORTUNITY, 127 23d St., N. YY. (M.) Negro 
short-stories, articles, poetry. Chas. S. Johnson. 
No payment. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M.) Short- stories up to 1000, animal wel- 
fare articles, verse 16 to 20 lines. ‘Guy Richard- 
son. ¥%c, Acc. Verse $1 to $2 

OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Bldg. San 
Francisco. Articles, short-stories, verse. B. 
Virginia Lee. *Payment in subscriptions. 

PARIS NIGHTS, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Short stories, sex atmosphere, Parisian 
background 1500 to 2500, clever verse, jokes. W. 
os Kofoed. 2/3c up, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, 

ce. 

POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston. (Q.) Arti- 
cles, essays, verse, drama (original and trans- 
lated), reviews. Ruth Hill. No payment. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (M.) Verse, 
reviews. $6 page, Pub. 

POLICE MAGAZINE, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Crime and police articles and brief short-stories. 
Thos. N. Crawford. Indefinite. 

PSYCHOLOGY, 17 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M.) Health, 
inspirational, success’ articles, short-stories, 
verse. Henry Knight Miller. ic, Pub. 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES AND MYSTERY 
STORIES, 1050 N LaSalle St., Chicago. (Bi-M.) 
Western, mystery and detective short-stories 2000 
to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, serials 25,000 to 
40,000. Western locale preferred. Articles on 
Western and detective subjects 1500 to 3000. Ed- 
win Baird. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

ROTARIAN, THE, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (M.) 
Business, travel articles 3000 to 4500, business, 
adventure short-stories 3000 to 5000. Chesley R. 
Perry. Indefinite rates, Acc. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 25 W. 
45th St., N. Y. (W.) Book reviews, literary 
essays, verse. Limited market. Henry Seidel 
Canby. 1c up, $10 up for poems, Pub. 

SEA BREEZES, 472 Spreckles Bldg., San Diego, 
Calif. (Q.) U. S. Navy, sea short-stories 1000 
to 2000; articles, jokes, poetry. Ind. rates, Pub. 

SECRETS, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M.) 
Dramatic confessions, feminine angle. Jack 
Dinsmore. Overstocked. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
(M.) Child training, sociology articles, short- 
stories, serials. %c up, Pub 
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STARS AND STRIPES, THE, Washington, D, ¢ 
(M.) Articles on soldiers’ interests. Generally 
overstocked. 

SUCCESS, 251 4th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Short-stories 
serials of general interest; inspirational, person. 
ality articles; verse. Francis T. Miller. Goo 
rates, Pub. 

BURVEY GRAPHIC, and SURVEY, THE, 
112 E. 19th St., N. (2-M.) Reviews. Limited 
market. Paul U. Kellone. $10 page, Pub. 


10 STORY BOOK, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
(M.) Iconoclastic, frank, sex short- stories, one- 
(M.) Sex short-stories 1000 to 8000. $6 a story, 
Pub. 

TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 18 E. 189th St., N. Y. (M,) 
Women’s interests—housekeeping, motherhood, 
child training articles, short-stories, serials, 
verse. Anne M. Griffin. Low rates, Ace. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y, 
2-M.) Society, gossip, travel articles and 
sketches. Limited markét. H. J. Wigham. 1¢ 
up, Pub. 

TOWN TOPICS. 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. CW.) Short- 
stories and articles 300 to 1500,°skits, verse up 
to 32 lines, jokes, epigrams, society, fiction, 
sports, resorts, gossip. J. A. Mayer. lc up, Pub, 

TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M.) Illustrated 
travel articles, personal narratives of travel. 
Edward Hale Bierstadt. 1c, Pub. 

TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES, 1926 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M.) Detective short-stories. H. &, 
Keller. Good rates, Pub. 

TRUE EXPERIENCES, Macfadden Pub. Co., 1926 
Broadway, N. Y. (M x" Confession short- stories, 
serials. 2c, Pub. 

TRUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M,) 
Confessional, first-person short-stories, serials, 
based on truth; prizes. 2c, Pub. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) True, confessional, first-person _ short- 
stories, serials, jokes; prizes. Roger Daniels. lc 
to 2c, Pub. 


SERVICE, 339 Star Bldg., Washington, 
ing Aviation articles, short- stories. \%e, 
ce. 


VANITY FAIR, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) Fash- 
ions, skits, society. Limited market. F. W. 
Crowninshield. 2c up, Acc. 

VOGUE, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) Limited mar- 
ket for articles on home decoration, gardening, 
fashions. Edna W. Chase. 1c up, Acc. 


WEIRD TALES, 408 Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (M.) Supernatural bizarre, weird short- 
serials. Farnsworth Wright. Low rates, 

ub. 


WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man. General-interest 
short- to 4000. Fair rates, 

ub. 

WOMAN ATHLETIC, THE, 814 Rush St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Society short-stories 1500 to 2000, 
women’s athletic articles, verse, photos. Bernice 
Challenger Bost. % to lc, Pub 

WORLD TRAVELER, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Illustrated travel articles 1500. C. P. Norcross. 
Up to $25 each, Acc. 


YALE REVIEW, Yale Station, New Haven, Com. 
(Q.) Comment, reviews; political, literary, ace 
tific, art articles 5000 to 6000. Good rates, Pub. 


List C 


Trade, technical, religious, 


Art, Photography 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT AND 
ARTIST, THE, 248 W. 49th St. (M.) Ar- 
ticles on art and artists. W. W. Wiubbese Low 
rates, Pub. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury S&t., 
Boston. (M.) ‘Technical photography articles. 

. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, Pub. 


agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


(M.) 
1%¢, 


ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Antique collecting. Homer Eaton Keyes. 
Pub. 


ARTS AND DECORATION, 45 W. 45th St., N. 
(M.) Art, home decoration, architecture, land- 
scape gardening, music, literature, industr 
Mary Fanton Roberts. ic to 2c, Pub. 
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MODES, 925 Market St., Wilming- 

ARTS, 'M.) Art, drama, short fiction, verse. 
Roberts. No payment. 

NATIONAL STUDIO. 49 W. 45th St.,. N. Y. 

aD art articles. Peyton Boswell, 1c to 2%c, Pub. 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M.) 
Camera craft articles, photographic prize con- 

tests occasionally, A. H. Beardsley. %c up, Pub. 


Agricultural, Farming, Livestock 


y. N COUNTRYMAN, 178 Richmond S&t., 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. 
%c, Pub. 

ZR FARM PRESS, 8th an ackson Pe 
ae iio Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural arti- 
cles; home page miscellany. % to lc, Acc. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural articles, 
short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes. 
Loring A. Schuler. 2c up, Acc. 


RM AND FIRESIDE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
‘eel articles, short-stories, 1500 to 2000. 
Limited market. George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 
FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. (M.) Agricul- 

tural and live-stock articles. Up to 1c, Pub. 

FARMER, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M.) 
Agricultural articles. Indefinite. 

FARMER’S WIFE, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M.) Articles for farm women; short-stories, 
serials. Ada M. Shaw. 1c up, Acc. 

FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural, 
scenic, and humorous articles 300 to 600 with 
photos, short-stories 1800 to 10,000, novelettes. 
Arthur H. Jenkins. 1c up, Acc. 

FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. (M.) Agricultural, 
household articles, short-stories 3000, serials 40,- 
(00, verse. George Weymouth. 1c, Acc. 

FARM MECHANICS, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M.) Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. 4 
Radford. %c, Pub. 

FIELD ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Agricultural, stock-breeding, country estates ar- 
ticles. R. V. Hoffman. ic, Pub. 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
(2-M.) Dairying interests. Inc. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. (W.) Agricultural articles 1000 to 3000, 
short-stories. Up to %c, Pub. 

OHIO FARMER, 1011 Cleveland, O. (M.) Agri- 
cultural articles, short-stories. Fair rates, Pub. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. (M.) 
Agricultural, household articles, short-stories, 
verse. %c up, Acc. 

WALLACE’S FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. Agri- 
cultural articles, serials, juvenile short-stories. 
H. A. Wallace. %c to 1c, Acc. and Pub. (Over- 
stocked with juveniles.) 


Automobile, Boating, Transportation, Highways 


AMERICAN MOTORIST, Pennsylvania Ave. at 
Seventeenth St., Washington, D. C. (M.) Tour- 
ing, traffic, automobile articles, short-stories, 
sketches, verse. Ernest N. Smith; C. G. Sinsa- 
baugh, managing editor. i%c up, Acc. 


FORD DEALER AND SERVICE FIELD, Mont- 


somery Bldg., Milwaukee. (M.) Ford trade arti- 
cles. H, James Larkin. wc to 1c, Acc. 
PORDSON, THE, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. Au- 
tomobile articles. Up to 2%c, Acc. 
HIGHWAY MAGAZINE, 215 N. Michigan Ave., 
“hicago, Technical good roads articles 800 to 
Frank E, Kennedy. 1 to 2c, Acc. 
MOTOR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
articles on automobile business. 


Practical 
¥ up, Pub. 
OTOR AGE, 5 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W.) 


tail automotive trade articles. Sam Shelton. 


Indefinite rates, Pub. 

MOTOR BOATING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
store boating, racing, navigation, sea _ short- 
inter” boys’ interests, articles. Terms indef- 
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MOTOR CAMPER AND TOURIST, 1133 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M.) Camping. vacation, travel articles. 
John D. Long. 1c, Pub. (Very slow.) 


MOTOR LIFE, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago. (M.) 
Motoring, vacation, roads, safety, automobile ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000. William B. Reedy. 114c, Pub. 


RUDDER, 9 Murray St., N .Y. (M.) Technical 
power and sail boating articles 1000 to 3500; 
yachting photographs. Gerald T. White. 1c, Pub. 


Business, Advertising, Salesmanship 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING FORTNIGHTLY, 
9 E, 38th St., N. Y. (Bi-W.) Specific business ar- 
ticles. F. C. Kendall. Up to 2c, Pub. 


AMERICAN MUTUALsMAGAZINE, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. (M.) ief business inspirational, 
human-interest articles, business jokes. 1 to 5c. 
Acc. 


BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Banking methods and operational articles, short- 
stories, financial or banking atmosphere. <A. C. 
McPhail. ic, Pub. 


BUSINISSS, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 2nd 
Boulevard, Detroit. (M.) Business articles. 
Arthur H. Little. 2c up, Acc. 


CREDIT MONTHLY, 1 Park <Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Commercial and banking credit articles, short- 
stories relating to wholesale credits. Rodman 
Gilder. 1%c, Acc. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 5th Ave., N. Y. (W.) 
Business, financial articles; jokes, skits. B. C. 
Forbes. ic, Pub. 


HOW TO SELL, Mount Morris, Ill. (M.) Direct to 
consumer selling articles, short-stories. S. C. 
Spalding. %c, Acc. 


INDEPENDENT AGENT AND-SALESMAN, 22 E. 
12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M.) Direct selling, in- 
spirational articles 1200 to 2500, poetry 8 to 24 
lines. W. E. Backus. ¥%e, Acc. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, 120 W. 32d St., 
N. Y. Industrial articles. Fair rates, Pub. 


MAILBAG, THE, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. Di- 
rect mail advertising miscellany. 1c, Pub. 


MANAGEMENT, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M.) Business articles for executives. H. P. 
Gould. 2c, Acc. 


MID-WESTERN BANKER, 68 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee. Technical banking articles 500 to 2000. 
M. I. Stevens. 1c, Pub. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, THE, Connecticut Ave. 
and H St., Washington, D. C. (M.) Business 
and industrial articles 2500, business short-sto- 
ries, editorials, short miscellany. Merle Thorpe. 
Good rates, Acc. 


POSTER, THE, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. 
door advertising, business articles. 
Harrington. 1 to 4c, Acc. 


PRINTER’S INK, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W.) 
(Also PRINTER’S INK MONTHLY.) Advertising 
and business articles. John Irving Romer. 2 to 
10c, Acc. 

REAL ESTATE NEWS AND INVESTORS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, 620 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. Real es- 
tate and investment articles. B. H. Adams, man- 
ager. to 1c, Acc. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chi- 
cago. Marketing, selling, advertising articles 
700 to 2000. J. C. Aspley. 1c to 2c, Acc. & Pub. 


SALESMAN’S JOURNAL, THE, 117 W. 6l1st St., 
N. Y. (M.) Business and selling. %c up, Pub. 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN, South Whitley, Ind. 
Articles on selling, inspirational matter, short- 
stories, 3000 to 10,000. Robert E. Hicks. % to 
le, Acc. 

SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS. Cass, 
Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago, (M.) Business arti- 
ticles, administration, selling, finance. Preferably 
1st person by successful executives. Norman C. 
Firth. 3c average, Acc. 
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THE AUTHOR 


Building, Architecture, Landscaping, Home 
Decorating 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
(M.) Building articles, illustrated. P. N. Hanna. 
$10 page, Pub. 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, Ia. 
(M.) Building, home-making, interior decorating, 
cooking, child training, gardening, landscape ar- 
ticles, 250 to 2000. Chesla C. Sherlock. lc up, 
Acc. $1 up for photos. 

CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 143 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M.) Home and 
garden articles 1500 to 2000, Canadian locale, 
photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

COUNTRY HOMES, 312 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more. (2-M.) Home decoration, architecture, 
building, landscape gardef—~ng. S. H. Powell, E. 
Canton. Indefinite, Pub. 

GARDEN AND HOME BUILDER, Garden City, 
N. Y., (M.) Home building and construction, dec- 
orations, landscape gardening articles 1200, edi- 
torials. Leonard Barron. lc, Acc. 

HOUSE AND GARDEN, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richard- 
son Wright. 1c, Acc. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M.) 
Building, furnishing and gardening articles. Ethel 
B. Power. ic, Acc. 

KEITH’S BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, (M.) Home-building and interior 
decoration articles up to 1500. Edna King. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

OWN YOUR OWN HOME, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
Home ownership articles 2000; to 3000, domestic 
ne short-stories, verse. S. Winslow. 2c, 

ub. 
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Educational 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M.) Educational. 
administrative articles. Wm. G & Wm. C. Bruce. 
¥%c up, Pub. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 5517 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Pa. (M.) Child wel- 
fare, parent-teachers, educational articles. 4c, 


Acc. 

FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. (M.) Social bet- 
terment, health, child raising, household, family 
recreation, community articles, 1500 to 3500. Al- 
berta M. Goudiss. Up to 1c, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, 129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M.) Articles on teaching, 
organization, 1000 to 5000. 
Wm. C. Bruce. %c, Pub. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 
Dansville, N. Y. (M.) Educational articles for 
primary, intermediate and grammer grade teach- 
ers, juvenile verse, school plays, short-stories. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

POPULAR EDUCATOR, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 
(M.) Educational articles. $2.50 column, Pub. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 

Educationa] articles. $2. 50 column, b. 


Health, Hygiene 


al ae OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE, 370 7th Ave., 
Y. (M.) Anti-tuberculosis articles. Indefinite. 
anecen BUILDER, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Exercise, health, ‘diet, outdoor sports articles. 
1%c, Pub 
NATION’S HEALTH, THE, 22 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Essays, articles up to 1500, short- 
stories, science news, physical education, preven- 
tive medical research articles. 1c, Pub. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on heaith hygiene, diet, exercise. 
en serials. Walter E. Col by. 2c, 
ce 
STRENGTH, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up 


to le, Pub. 
TRAINED & HOSPITAL REVIEW, 37 
W. 39th St., Y. Health and technical articles 


1500 to 3000. RD P. Newman. 1/8c to 1c, Pub. 


& JOURNALIST 


Religious 


AMERICAN HEBREW, 19 W. 44th St., 
Jewish articles, fiction. %c up, Pub. 

417 S. Dearborn St., 

church work, 


BAPTIST, THE, 
(W.) Religious articles, 
nite. 

BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE, 36 Barclay St., N, y 
(Q.) Catholic novels only. Indefinite. 

CATHOLIC WORLD, 120 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M) 
Political, scientific, historical, literary articles, 
fiction with Catholic viewpoint. James M. Gillis 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. (W.) Informative and religious ar. 
ticles, short-stories, serials, 3500-50,000; verge 
Amos R. Wells. Yc, Acc. 

CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN, 299 Queen St. W, 
Toronto. Religious articles, short-stories up to 
1500, verse. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD, 91-103 Bible House, Ney 
York. (W.) Religious, sociological articles; 0 
casional short-stories. Omar Hite. 1 to ic, Pub 

CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 9th and Cutter Sts, 
Cincinnati, O. (W.) Religious articles, fiction, 


verse, news. Closed market. 

CHURCHMAN, 2 W. 47th St., N. Y. Religious, 
Indefinite. 

COLUMBIA, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn, 


(M.) Catholic family interests. Sociological, in- 
formative, religious articles; short-stories, verse, 
Fair rates, Pub. 

CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., 
Religious articles, short-stories, verse. 
Gilroy, D.D. Fair rates Pub. 

MAGNIFICAT, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. 
Indefinite, Acc. 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 167 W. 13th St., N. Y. Jew. 
ish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry 
Hurwitz. 2c up, Acc 

UNION SIGNAL, THE, Evanston, Il. (M.) Short- 
stories, short serials, on prohibition, law enforce 


Boston. 
W. £. 


ment. Fair rates, Pub. 
PRESBYTERIAN, THE, 1217 Market St., Phila- 
delphia. Religious miscellany. Indefinite. 


RAYS FROM THE ROSE CROSS, Oceanside, Cal. 
(M.) Religion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, 
astrology, healing. No payment. 

REALITY, 17 W. 42nd St., N. Y. Bahai doctrines, 
philosophical and religious articles. Dr. Har- 
son G. Dyar. No payment. 

SODALITY MAGAZINE, THE, 626 N. Vandeven- 
ter Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (M.) Catholic short 
stories, serials, news items, articles. Indefinite 


N. (iM), 


Chicago, 
Indeh. 


rates, Pub. 

STANDARD BIBLE SCHOOL WORKER, Standard 
Pub. Co., Box 5, Sta. N, Cincinnati. (Qu.) Ar 
ag up to 6000 on church school work. 46 
u 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 1031 Walnut St., Phila 
delphia. (W.) Religious articles, verse. $4 Dé 
M, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, 
Philadelphia. Religious articles. 


Scientific, Technical, Radio, Mechanics 


HOME HAPPINESS, Lake Short Bank Bldg., Chl 
cago. Essays, articles, short-stories, verse, # 
home uses of electricity, 800. Good rates, Act 

ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. (M.) Illustrated article 
on mechanics, appliances, radio; photos. 
Weishaar. ic, Acc. and Pub. $1.50 to $3 for 
photos. 

NATURE MAGAZINE, 1214 16th St., Washingto, 
D.C... Popular scientific and outdoor 
cles, illustrated, 1500 to 2000. Percival S. Ris 
dale. $5 to $50, Ace. 

POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario St. Chi- 
cago. (M.)  TIllustrated articles, scientific, 
chanical, industrial, discoveries, novelties UP” 
3000. H. Hi. Windsor, Jr. 1c to 10c, Acc. 
photos. 
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pOPULAR RADIO, 627 W. 48rd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Authoritative, helpful articles on new inventions 
and applications of radio, 50 to 5000. Kendall Ban- 
ning. 1c for department items, 2 to 5c for fea- 
tures, $2 to $3 for photos, Acc. 

pOPULAR_ SCIENCE MONTHLY, 250 4th Ave., 
N. Y. (M.) Short-stories up to 6500, serials 
up to 60,000, brief illustrated articles, scientific, 
non-technical, mechanical, labor-saving devices, 
discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. Blossom. 1c 
up to 10c, Acc. $38 up for photos. 

RADIO AGE, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Tech- 
nical and semi-technical articles up to 2000. Fred- 
erick A. Smith. %c to 1c, Pub. 

RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday Page & Co., 
Garden City, L. I. (M.) Articles on construction 
of radio apparatus up to 3000. Willis K. Wing. 
lc to 2c, Pub. $3 for photos. 

RADIO DIGEST, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(W.) Articles on broadcasting stations and artists 
with photos 500 to 1000, short-stories, novelettes, 
serials of radio adventure, romance. E. E. Plum- 
mer. 1c to 10c; news items, 14%c agate line; no 
payment for verse; photographs $2. 

RADIO NEWS, 53 Park Place, N. Y. (M.) Radio 
articles. Hugo Gernsback, 1 to 3c, Pub. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 53 Park P1., N. Y. 
(M.) Scientific short-stories 2000 to 5000, ser- 
jals 30,000 to 50,000. Illustrated articles, inven- 
tion, popular science; numerous contests. H. 
Gernsback. 1c to 2c, Pub. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Scientific, popular, technical articles, dis- 
coveries, inventions. A. A. Hopkins. Ic, Acc. 


Sporting, Outdoor, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing 


ALL SPORTS MAGAZINE, 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M.) Outdcor sports, hunting, fishing. 
with photographs. Joe Godfrey, Jr. Indefinite 
rates, Pub. 

AMERICAN GOLFER, THE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Sport and golf interests. Grantland Rice. Inc. 

AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C. (M.) Illustrated 
articles 1500 to 2000. Ovid M. Butler. $5 per 
printed page, Pub 


BASEBALL MAGAZINE, THE, 70 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y. Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. F. C. 
Lane. %c to 1%c, Pub. 

FIELD AND STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s 
articles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c, Acc. 

FOREST AND STREAM, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles. W. A. Bruette. %c, Pub. 

FUR-FISH-GAME, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 
(M.) Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles, 1000 
to 5000, illustrated. A. R. Harding. %c up, Pub. 

GOLF ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on golf and golfers. William Henry 
Beers. Low rates, Pub. 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 386 S. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. (M.) Fur farming, hunting dog 
ralsing articles, 1000 to 1500 O. Kuechler. Acc. 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 75 Federal St., Boston. 

Hunting, fishing, camping. Low rates, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

M.) Hunting, fishing, camping articles, verse. 
No fiction. J. A. McGuire. Rarely makes pay- 

OUTDOOR RECREATION, Mount Morris, Ill. (M.) 

unting, fishing, camping. Dan B. Starkey. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

SPORTLIFE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) Human- 
hia recreation and sporting articles 1000 to 
For. Short-stories 3000 to 6000, anecdotes. Edgar 

‘ orest Wolfe. Articles 1c, fiction 2c, Acc. 
ants AFIELD, 1402 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 

-) Hunting, fishing, camping. Claude King. 
YS Only occasionally. 

=o, THE, 425 5th Ave. Sport, society articles, 
Aan epigrams, brief humorous verse. H. 8S. 

ams. Fair rates, Acc. 
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Theatrical 

BILLBOARD, 25 Opera Pl, Cincinnati, O. (W.) 
Theatrical news, articles. le up, Pub. 

STAGE AND SCREEN, 248 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Human-interest, personality articles, theatrical 
love short-stories 1500 to 6000. Frank Armer. 
1%c, Pub. (Suspended for summer.) 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
(M.) Theatre articles 1500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
2c, Pub. 

THEATRE MAGAZINE, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M.) 
articles. A. Hornblow. Fair rates, 
ub. 

VARIETY, 154 W. 46th St., N. Y. (W.) Theatrical 
articles, news. Indefinite. 


Trade Journals, Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 131 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago. (W.) Building articles for contractors 
500 to 3000. Edwin J. Brunner. lic, Pub and Acc. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, THE, 60 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. (W.) Florist articles up to 500; 
photographs. Olin Joslin. %e to 3c, Pub. 

AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to le, Acc. 
$2 for photos. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (W.) Trade miscellany. 1c up, Pub. 

AMERICAN STATIONER AND OFFICE OUT- 
FITTER, 10 W. 39th St., N. Y. (W.) Trade mis- 
cellany. Low rates, Pub. 

BAKER’S WEEKLY, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W.) 
Baking industry articles. 30c inch, Pub. 

DAIRY WORLD, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M.) Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1500. 
E. C. Ackerman. 1c, Pub. 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Plumbing trade nfiscellany. %c, Pub. 

DRUGGIST, THE, 161 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. %c, Acc., $2.50 
for photos. 

DRUGGIST CIRCULAR, THE, 12 Gold St., N. Y. 
Druggist success articles. Clyde L. Eddy. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
(W.) Newspaper trade journal. Articles and 
news items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

FOURTH ESTATE, THE, Manufacturers Trust 
Bldg., 1819 Broadway, N. Y. (W.) Newspaper ar- 
—” news. Fred J. Runde. Indefinite rates, 

ub. 

GOOD HARDWARE, 912 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Ace. 

HARDWARE & HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
1606 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M.) Trade mis- 


cellany. %c, Pub. 
HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL, 1808 
Main St., Dallas, Tex. Trade miscellany. ‘4c, 


Pub. 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, 71 Murray S&t., 
. Y. (M.) Retailing, buying and manufactur- 
ing articles 500 to 2000. Up to 1c, Pub. 

ICE AND REFRIGERATION, 5707 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. (M.) Ice-making, cold storage articles 
and news. J. F. Nickerson. Ind. rates, Pub. 

INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (M.) 
Printing trade articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Merchandising. inspirational articles 1500 to 2500. 
Alex. Moss. ¥%c up, Pub. 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, THE, John St., N. Y. 
Trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 

KEYSTONE, THE, P. O. Box 1424, Philadelphia. 
(M.) Jewelry trade miscellany. W. Calver Moore. 
1/3 to 2c Pub. 

LUMBER MANUFACTURER & DEALER, 4908 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. (2-M.) Business articles 
1500. Ralph T. McQuinn. Features 30c inch; 
news 20c inch, Pub. 

LUMBER, Columbia Bldg., St. Louis. 
cellany. %c, Pub. 
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MANUFACTURING JEWELER, THE, 42 Weybos- SPORTING GOODS DEALER, 10th and Olive Sts — 
set St., Providence, R. I. (W.) Up to %c, Pub. St. Louis, Mo. (M.) Trade miscellaney, jj)’ 2000; 

MERCHANT-ECONOMIST AND DRYGOODSMAN, trated reviews on merchandising, store arrange. poy Li 
1627 Locust St., St. Louis. Merchandising trade ment, news reports on store activities. Ames 4 Cincir 
miscellany 50 to 1000. Mills Wellsford, Asso. Ed. Castle. %c up, Pub. 2000 
Ic to 1%c, $2.50 for photos, Acc. SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL, 9 S. Clinton g Boys’ 

MILLINERY TRADE REVIEW, 1225 Broadway, Chicago. (M.) Trade miscellany. H. C. Tilt — “9719 1 
N. Y. (M.) Trade miscellany.’ E. F. Hubbard. %c, Pub. Short- 
%e to 1c, Acc. $2 for photos. SQUARE AND COMPASS, 115 Genesee St., Utica to 15 

NATIONAL BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE, 233 Broad- N. Y. (W.) Masonic articles, essays, short-sty he, f 
way, N. Y. (M.) Bottled soft drink field articles ries up to 1000. Isadore Reichler. 1c, Acc, F poyg 
1500 up, editorials, short miscellany. W. B. STARCHROOM LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 415 (Con. Dayto 
Keller. %c, Pub. mercial Square, Cincinnati, O. (M.) Trade mis. Serial 

NATIONAL GROCER, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. cellany. A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub, BOYS’ ] 
Illustrated small city grocer articles 500 to 750. STORE OPERATION, 205 Caxton Bldg., Clevelani public 
W.N. Emerson. $3.50 per M, Pub. miscellany 500 to 2500. Hz 5000, 

NATIONAL JEWELER, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. Ic up, 

Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley, %c to Ic, miscellany. 2c, th St., Trade 

NATIONAL LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 461 8th Ave., VARIETY GOODS MAGAZINE, 812 luron Rosi school 
N. Y. Trade miscellany. %c, Pub. B Martin. Pub. $1 article 

Bldg., Milwaukee. (M.) Newspaper business and (address Pay tion, 
production articles. J. L. Meyer. %c up, Pub. 9 to 1 

NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALER, Railway 
Bldg., Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, WESTERN RADIO TRADHS, 508 Goring Arca 

2 nne St., Chicago. peration and mainte- WESTERN WAY IN NEWS, THE, 1800 T eS 

George M. tation Bldg., Chicago. Railway employees’ 
ests. Arends. Indefinite rate, Pub. CHILD"! 

NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. childré 
(M.) ceuetented milling articles 2000 to 4000, Motion Picture CHILD'S 
personality or historical sketches 200 to 1000, ; 8th Av 
short-stories 3000, verse, photographs. Indefinite FILM FUN, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. (M.) Limited F childre 
rates, Acc. a movie humor. George Mitchell. Low verse, 

rates, Pub. 

NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW, 1170 Broad- ‘ _ CHILD | 
way, N. Y. (M.) Retailers’ trade articles. A. P, MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, 175 Duffield St,— “gt. o} 
Haire. 1c, Pub. market, photoplay mis- short-s 

OPTOMETRIC WEEKLY, 17 N. Wabash Ave., - rederick J. Smith. Indefinite rates, Rose V 
Trade Pub. MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duffield °¥ASS™ 

PLUMBERS’ TRADE JOURNAL, 239 W. 30th St., ~ Brooklyn. (M.) Photoplay articles. Limited mrp Plum | 
N. Y. (M.) Trade Miscellany. Harold A. Heath- ket. Agnes Smith. Indefinite rates, Acc adults, 
erton. Good rates, Pub. lany. 

MAN, 239 W. 30th St.. N. Y. (M.) Plumbing Farm | 
jobbers’ salesman problems. 1c, Acc. PHOT Y 4 4 NY 18,000, 

PRINTING, 41 Park Row, N.Y. (W.) Human-in- FHQTOPLAY, MAGAZINE, 321 
terest articles, employer’s viewpoint, 500 to 2000. background R. Q irk | DEW DE 
Walter McCain. 27c inch up, Pub. NY Childre 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 912 Broadway, N. ¥, PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 mrt 
(M.) Grocery trade retailing articles, serious and 4 taped oe | EPWOR’ 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to Acc. Pp 1926 Broadway, N. (M.) 

on, interviews, news, miscellany, serials oY, 0 
RETAIL FURNITURE SELLING, 7 S. Dearborn SCREENLAND, 145 W. 57th St, EVERY 

Photoplay news articles, dramatic short-stories. (M.) | 
St., Chicago. (M.) Retail profit-making articles Eliot Keen. Fair rates, Acc 
up to 1500. K. A. Ford. 1c to 1%c, $2.50 for 
photos, Pub. Musical Squ: 

RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. , 

(2-M.) Department store management, retail bus- ETUDE, THE, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelpht ORWAl 
iness articles, illustrations. Wm. Nelson Taft. 1c, (M.) Articles on musical education. James*§ yi. 
Acc. $3 for photos. Cooke. 1c up, Pub. serials 

RURAL TRADE, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., N.Y. (M) MP poo”, 
Kan. Storekeepers’ trade articles, merchandis- sical miscellany. $3.50 column, Pub. Pine SI 
ing, buying, advertising, 500 to 700. R. H. Gilke- MUSICAL QUARTERLY, THE, 3 E. 43rd St, teen a; 
son. Ic, Pub. N. Y. (Q.) Musical aesthetics, history article serials 

SAVINGS BANK JOURNAL, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. O. G. Sonmock. $4.25 page, Pub. / men ar 
(M.) Operation, advertising and promotion arti- MUSICIAN, 901 Steinwav Bldg., N. Y. (M) Mu to 30 li 
cles 1500 to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. sical miscellany. %c, Pub. Ace, 

SOUTHERN CARBONATOR & BOTTLER, 504 SINGING, Rm. 902, 111 Ww. 57th St., N. ¥. OF gipryoc 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Trade miscellany. Vocai, opera, church, concert, choral music arti: & Cutter 
%c, Pub. cles. Alfred Homan. Ine. | Short-s1 

ials, art 
List D c 
Juvenile Publications. stories 
to 2000, 

AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 Lafayette Bldg., De- AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Ave., N.Y. Ql) grog” 
troit, Mich (M.) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 Ages 10 to 16. Girl Scouts publication. Mystery S ogin m° 
to 5000, serials up to 45,000, articles, one-act adventure, boarding school short-stories, 3000 Eto 2400, 
plays, brief accounts of boy activities, short mis- 5000; serials up to 25,000; general articles. He Plan , 
cellany. Griffith Ogden Ellis. 14%c up, Acc. Ferris. 1c up, Acc. 
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NN, THE, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W.) Boys 
we Ms medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 
2000; serials, verse, miscellany. 1/3c, Acc. 
pOY LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Medium ages. Short-stories 
2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/8c up, Acc. 
poYSs’ COMRADE, Christian Bd. of Publication, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Ages 14 to 18. 
Short-stories 2000, serials, illustrated articles 100 
to 1500, verse, miscellaney. O. Anderson, 
Acc. 

BOYS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O. (W.) Boys’ short-stories 1250 to 2000. 
Serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, Acc. 

BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Short-stories, 2000 to 
5000, serials up to 35,000; articles. James E. West. 
lc up, Ace, 

BOYS’ OWN MAGAZINE, 116 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Boys’ interests. Adventure, humorous, 
school short-stories, 2000 to 5000; thrilling serials, 
articles. Herbert Hungerford. 1c to 3c, Acc. 

BOY’S WEEKLY, THE, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Ages 
§ to 15. Short-stories 2000; serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Fair rates, Acc. y 

BOY’S WORLD, D. C. Cook Pub Co., Elgin, IIl. 
(W.) Boys 13 to 16. Short-stories 2000 to 2400; 
serials 4000 to 16,000; short articles 100 to 500, 
illustrated feature articles, miscellaney. D. C. 
Cook, Jr. $4 per M up, Acc. 

CHILD’S GARDEN, A, Orland, Calif. Younger 
children. Usually no pay; occasionally %c, Acc. 

CHILD'S GEM, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Very young 
children. Brief short-stories, articles 300 to 600, 
verse. % to Yc, Acc. 

CHILD LIFE, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. (M.) Ages 2 to 10. Humorous 
short-stories and boys’ material up to 1600. 
Rose Waldo. %c to lc, Acc. 

CLASSMATE, THE, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati. (W.) Young people and 
adults. Short-stories, serials, articles, miscel- 
lany. BE. Leigh Mudge. Fair rates, Acc. 

COUNTRYSIDE, Elgin, Ill. (W.) Family reading. 
Farm life short stories 2000 to 2400, serials up to 
18,000, articles, miscellany. D. C. Cook Pub. Co. 
%e up, Acc. 

DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Pub Co., Elgin, Ill. (W.) 
Children, ages 6 to 8. Brief short-stories, serials, 
articles 600 to 900, miscellany. %e up, Acc. 

EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W.) 
Young People, 16 to 25. Religious articles 1000 
to 1500, short, nature and religious verse, mis- 
cellany, W. E. J. Gratz. 1/3 to 1c, Ace. 


EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Camp Fire Girls’ publication, 12 to 18. 
Short-stories, serials, articles, miscellany. Mary 
E. Squire. 1-3 to %c, Pub. 


FORWARD, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) 
Young people, high school age. Short-stories, 
serials, articles, miscellany. 4c, Acc. 


_ FRONT RANK, THE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 


articles. 
1) Mu 


y. (M) 
sic arti- 


Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (W.) Young people, 
teen ages. Moral short-stories 2000 to 2500, 
Serials 20,000 to 24,000, 10 to 12 chapters, young 
men and women characters, articles, verse, 8 
pg lines, scenic photos. O. T. Anderson, %%c, 


SIRLHOOD DAYS, Standard Pub Co. 9th and 

utter Sts., Cincinnati, O. (W.) Ages 12 to 18. 

Short-stories, 2400 to 3000, out-of-door type, ser- 
8, articles, miscellany. 1-3¢e up, Acc. 

GIRLS’ CIRCLE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
cane St. Louis. (W.) Ages 13 to 17. Short- 
ig €s 2500, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 100 

2000, poems up to 20 lines. Erma R. Bishop. 
ac up, Ace, 

= COMPANION, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., El- 
S ban (W.) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories up 
is 0, serials, illustrated articles 1000, miscel- 

ny. 4c, Ace. 
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GIRLS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O. (W.) Girls’ short-stories 1250 to 
rreng serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, 

ce. 

GIRLS’ WEEKLY, THE, So. Baptist Conv., 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Ages 9 to 15. 
serials, miscellany. Fair rates, 

ce. 

GIRLS’ WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Ages 13 to 16. 
—-* up to 2500, serials, miscellany. %c, 

ce. 


HAVERSACK, THE, Methodist Pub. House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Boys, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Children 3 to 10. Brief short-stories, fairy 
tales, nature stories, up to 1000; verse. John 
Martin. %c up, Acc. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 4 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (W.) Short-stories 1500, 
serials, miscellany. Amos R. Wells. %c, Acc. 

JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M.) Juvenile short-stories, ‘“‘how-to- 
make” articles, miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 
Low rates, 

JUNIOR LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., Box 5, Sta. N, 
Cincinnati. (W.) Children 8 to 12. Short- 
stories up to 1000. %c, Acc. 


JUNIOR WORLD, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Children 9 to 12. 
Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 8 to 10 chapters, 
poems up to 20 lines, informative articles 100 to 
1800. Constance Warren. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children 9 to 
12. Short-stories up to 2500, serials, miscellany. 
$4 per M, Acc. . 


KIND WORDS, So. Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Young people, 
teen ages. Short-stories 1000 to 2000, serials, 
miscellany. Yc, Acc. 

KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, Manis- 
tee, Mich. (M.) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories, 
verse. Low rates, Acc. 


LOOKOUT, THE, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials, religious miscellany. Guy 
P. Leavitt. %%c, Acc. 

LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 
to 14. Low rates, Acc. 

LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W.) Older 
boys and girls. Descriptive and inspirational ar- 
ticles, short-stories, 2000 to 3500; serials, 4 to 12 
— miscellany. W.L. Hunton. Fair rates, 

ce. 


MAYFLOWER, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W.) Under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, 
verse. Fair rates, Acc. 


OLIVE LEAF, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill (W.) Brief children’s stories, espe- 
cially animal stories. C. W. Foss. 1/3c, Pub. 

ONWARD. Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W.) Young 
people, 14 through the 20’s. Short-stories, serials 
dealing with character development and ideals. 
Laura E. Armitage. Fair rates, Acc. 

OPEN ROAD, THE, 248 Boylston St., Boston, 17. 
(M.) Boys’ interests. Opportunity, sport, busi- 
ness, adventure, school-life, humorous short- 
stories 2000 to 7000, serials up to 50,000, articles 
1500 to 3000, humorous verse 4 to 20 lines. C. H. 
Ernst. 1c, Acc. 

OUR LITTLE FOLKS, 
House, Dayton, O. ( 
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Brethren Publishing 
to 9 years. Short- 


United 
Ww.) 4 


stories 300 to 600. %c, Acc. 
OUR LITTLE ONES, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Very little 
children. Short-stories 300 to 600, verse. J. W. 
Owen. Up to %c, Acc. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, M. E. Church So. 816 

Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Family read- 
ing. Short-stories 2500 to 3500, serials 8 to 12 
chapters, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


PICTURE STORY PAPER, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
% to lic, Acc. 

PICTURE WORLD. Am. Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children 
under 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, verse. $3 to 
$4 per M. up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

PIONEER, THE, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) 
Boys 10 to 14. Short-stories, serials, miscellany. 
2-5c to %c, Acc. 

PORTAL, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Wilma K. McFarlan. Fair rates, Acc. 

PURE WORDS, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Very young children. 
Short-stories, verse. Low rates, Acc. 


QUEEN’S GARDENS, Presbyterian Bd. of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(W.) Girls 10 to 14. Short-stories, 2000 to 2500; 
serials, miscellany. 2-5c to Yc, Acc. 


ROPECO MAGAZINE, Rogers, Peet & 
Broadway, N. Y. (M.) Boys, 10 to 20. Short- 
stories, fairy tales, articles, miscellany. 1c, Acc. 


ST. NICHOLAS, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Children all ages. Short-stories 1500 to 
3500, serials, informative articles, verse. Usually 
overstocked. Wm. Fayal Clarke. 1c up, Acc. 
and Pub. 

STORYLAND, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W. ) Children under 9. Short- 
stories 300 to 1000, handicraft articles 300 to 500, 
poems under 20 lines. Constance Warren. $4 to 
$5 per M, Acc. 

SUNBEAM, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 


Co., 842 


tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) 
Little folks. Short-stories up to 400, verse. % 
to %c, Pub. 


SUNBEAMS, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children under 10. Short- 
— up to 400 with illustrations. Fair rates, 

ce. 

SUNSHINE, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (W.) Children under 10. Short- 
stories up to 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


TARGET, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Boys, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Alfred D. Moore. %c up, Acc. 
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Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Girls, 19 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 1) 
chapters, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


TORCHBEARER, THE, M. E. Church §o,, 54 
to 


WATCHWORD, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 0 
(W.) moral tone, misceliany, Loy 
rates, Acc. 


WELLSPRING, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon S&t., Bog. 
ton. (W.) Boys and girls, medium ages, Shor. 
stories, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


WHAT TO DO, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin 1 
(W.) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories, 259; 
serials, 6 chapters; miscellany, 100 to 500; arti. 
cles, 1500. $5 per M. up, Acc. 


YOUNG CHURCHMAN, THE, 1801 Fond du Ly 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (W.) Boys and girk 
10 to 15. Moral short-stories 2000, illustrated ay. 
ticles 1000 to 1500, miscellany. Pearl H. Camp. 
bell. Moderate rates, Acc. (Limited market.) 


YOUNG CRUSADER, THE, 1730 Chicago Ave, 
Evanston, Ill. (M.) Character building; childrens 
paper of the W. C. T. U. Windsor Grow. Moé- 
erate rates, Pub. 

YOUNG ISRAEL, Rm. 10, 1520 Broadway, N. Y, 
(M.) Children under 16. Short-stories, articles, 
verse, Jewish and biblical. Elsa Weihl. Indef. 
nite rates. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W.) Medium ages. Short. 
stories 2000 to 3000, serials, articles, miscellany, 
Up to Yc, Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 1816 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. (W.) Feature and_ inspiration 
articles under 1500, short-stories to 3000, serials 
13,000. Boys and girls, teen ages. $4 to $5 pe 
M., Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook Pub. 
Co., Bigin, Ill. Boys and girls 17 to 20. Short 
stories, 3000; serials up to 8 chapters; illustrated — 
articles, miscellany. $5 per M. up, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, 8 Arlington St, 
2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, (W.) Boys ané 


ages. Short-stories up to 4500, serials, informa- 
tive articles, miscellany, verse. Harford Powel, 
Jr. i to Sc, Acc. 


YOUTH’S COMRADE, THE, Nazarene Pub Soe, 
2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W.) Boys ani 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials 
articles, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

YOUTH’S WORLD. Am. Baptist Pub. 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 13 to lh 
Short-stories up to 2500, serials, 2 to 8 chapters — 
miscellany. Up to %c, Acc. P 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC, REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 


of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, published monthly at 
Denver, Colo., for April, 1926. 


Before me, a notary in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and circulation, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor and manager are: Pub- 
lisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1839 Champa St., Denver, 
Colo. ; Editor, same; Manager, none. 2. That the owners 
are: Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Colorado. 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. That 


the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduci- 


ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whi 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two pat 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowlelg 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under whit 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear Up § 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and * 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owne 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other #& 
son, association or corporation has any interest, direct * 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities the 


as so stated by him. ; 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of April 
926. LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires February 25, 1929. 


THE TROUBADOURS 


Experts in Verse Criticism. If your verse is not 
selling we can show you what it lacks. Our ex 
perience as successful verse writers makes us coll 
petent to point out your faults. Rates $1.00 per 4 
lines. Extra lines, .05 each. Minimum fee, $1" 
c/o Michael Hilary, 670 Emerson St., Denver, C0! 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, through its managing editor, Joseph Henry 
Jackson, writes: “Sunset is overstocked with ar- 
ticles, but is in the market for live, romantic, ad- 
venture short-stories, preferably of modern West- 
ern setting, of 4500 to 7000 words in length.” Mr. 
Jackson, who succeeds E, A. Vandeventer as edi- 
tor, announces an increase of rates from 1 cent 
up to 1% cents on acceptance. Sunset buys first 
American serial rights only. 


The Open Road, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
States: “We are at all times glad to consider 
stories and articles that are cleanly and vigorously 
written and aimed to interest boys. Our short- 
stories run from 2500 to 8000 words, our articles 
from 500 to 4000 words. We are particularly in- 
terested in sport and adventure.” The Open Road 
pays approximately 1 cent a word on acceptance, 
but is somewhat prone to delays in reporting upon 
submitted material. 


Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
912 Broadway, New York City, are in the im- 
mediate market for good, clear photographs of 
retail hardware and grocery store window displays, 
not previously published. G. K. Hanchett, man- 
aging editor, writes: “We can use at once win- 
dow trim photographs of timely interest—for ex- 
ample, retail displays showing summer goods—and 
outstanding retail trims of general grocery or 
hardware items. We are also willing to buy ahead 
for our future needs; in other words, the writer 
or photographer who has good Thanksgiving, 
Christmas or other windows can dispose of them 
now. Pictures should be accompanied by details 
giving the name of the store and the necessary 
facts to provide proper captions and settings. All 
photographs will be carefully examined and 
Prompt decisions will be made. Good Hardware 
and The Progressive Grocer pay on acceptance. 
The rate for photographs is from $1 to $3, de- 
pending upon quality. The one thing that both 
publications rigidly insist upon is photographs 
that are new in the sense that they have not 
previously been published.” 


Ghost Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York, is a 
new Macfadden publication, using tales of weird 
and supernatural type, presumably paying accord- 


ing to the Macfadden plan at good rates on pub- 
lication, 


West, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
New York, H. E. Maule, editor, writes: “I wish 
to extend a cordial invitation to writers both new 
and established, who are able to write rugged ac- 
tion and adventure stories within our field. Our 
definition includes Mexico, Western Canada and 
Alaska, with the chief field of Western America. 
Any period in the West’s development may be 
used; but stories all must hold to authenticity as 
regards characters, speech, weapons, customs and 
the like. At the present time the main needs are 
for short-stories, 3000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 
30,000 to 45,000; serials, 50,000 words and up. 
Decisions within ten days, payment at from 1% 
cents a word upward, and checks immediately upon 
acceptance, are the terms offered by West.” 


College Comics, Chicago, J. V. Spadea, editor, is 
in the market for humorous articles and essays 
of 500 to 1500 words; short-stories, 1500 to 3000 
words; serials, 3000 words each installment; light 
verse up to 100 lines, and short miscellany of all 
kinds. Wayne G. Haisley, managing editor, 
writes: “All manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor, College Comics, 152 W. 
Forty-second Street, New York. We are now 
looking for serials—fiction dealing with the youth 
of today, but not necessarily collegiate. A love 
interest is desirable and excellent rates will be 
paid for the right standard—a high one. Payment 
is at the rate of 1 to 10 cents per word for prose; 
rates on poetry vary from 25 cents to $1 per line. 
We pay invariably on acceptance, on the fifteenth 
of each month for material accepted up to the 
first of that month.” 


The Independent, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, 
has changed its policy of payment at 24 cents a 
word on publication to 2% cents on acceptance. 
Political and general articles from 1200 to 2000 
words are used. 


Pictures, 1926 Broadway, New York, formerly 
the Macfadden Movie Monthly, Adele Whitely 
Fletcher, editor, announces: “We are in the mar- 
ket for 2000-word articles of general interest, in- 
volving motion-picture people, and serials of 30,000 
words with a motion-picture background. Pay- 
ment is at 2 cents a word on publication.” 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, Merle Crowell, editor, writes a contributor 
that The American bars material with a political 
slant. 
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A Western Magazine of 
Artistic Distinction 


New York has its New Yorker, Chicago has its 
Chicagoan— 

Now out of the West has come a new note in 
locality magazine publishing, 


THE ECHO 


(Now in its third year) 
Colorado’s Magazine of Literature, Art, Comment 


Edited by David Raffelock 
(of The Author & Journalist Staff) 


A striking feature of the June Issue 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WILD 


WEST WILDER 
(Illustrated) 


Personal glimpses of many popular Colorado authors writing 
Western fiction. Each gives a message about his stories. 
The writers featured are William MacLeod Raine, Ray Naf- 
ziger, Albert William Stone, Ray Humphreys, Arthur Haw- 
thorne Carhart, Edwin Hunt Hoover, Stephen Payne, Harry 
Adler, Clee Woods and Forbes Parkhill. 

$2.00 a Year 


20 Cents a Copy 
(No free copies) 


THE ECHO 


1837 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


A splendid manual on Short-story Writing at 
the remarkably low price of 


25c 


Postpaid 


How to 
Write 
Stories 

That 
Sell 


Contains more 
meat than many 
books costing a 
dollar or more 


One of the volumes of the Nutshell Library. 
Other titles in the same series: 


Evolution of the Earth 

The Nine Great Religions. 

Find Your Right Job. 

Astronomy Without a Telescope. 

Catholic-Jew-Ku Klux Klan. 

Miracles of Modern Chemistry. 

Illusion in the Drama. 

Character Reading on Sight. 

The Story of Period Furniture. 

Evolution of Architecture. 

Origin of Musical instruments. 
25 cents each, postpaid. The twelve titles 
packed in convenient carton for $3.00. Re- 
markable value—a complete reference library. 
Order from The Author & Journalist 


| 


Test Your Story-Writing Ability 
FREE | 


You may have the makings of a successfy} 
writer and not realize it. If you have the 
natural qualities of mind required, then by 
proper training under Dr. Burton you yill 
be able to perfect your style and technique, 
develop plots, and produce splendid salable 
stories. 
Dr. Burton ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today tor 
this interesting Analysis Test, and try it, 
You will receive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether 
it is worth your while to train for authorship. No ob. 
ligation to you. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
364 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn, 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, 
photoplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also 
Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


Little Letters 
ON SCREEN WRITING 
NO. 4 


By John Farrar, 
Editor of The Bookman 


‘“‘Where can I learn to write scen- 
arios?’”’ There are only two ways, in 
i my opinion. Learn to be a good 
writer of short-stories, plays or nov- 
els, or go into the practical end of 
the motion pictures, where, if you 
have a natural aptitude, you may 
absorb enough of the complicated 
technique to become a good conti- 
nuity writer.” 


The editors of Tue AutHor & JouRNAl- 
1st, in collaboration with screen authorities, 
have produced an indispensable tool for the 
professional as well as the beginning writer. 
It contains sixteen important chapters cov- 
ering every essential phase of the subject, 
including censorship and marketing. 


How to Write a Screenable Plt 
Into Your Fiction Story 


De Luxe, cloth bound book 
Three free assignment criticism coupons 
Booklet of assignments 


SPECIALLY PRICED COMPLETE, 
$5 POSTPAID 
Order from the S. T. C. Dept., The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo 


Bend for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” 
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Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
announces that “members of ‘World Adventurers’ 
(apply for enrollment blank to Action Stories) 
are eligible as staff correspondents for Action 
Stories at regular space rates. Membership re- 
quires that a man have the true heart of an ad- 
yenturer, or the desire to be a true-hearted adven- 
turer. There are no fees. Members of the A. E. 
F,, the allied armies, the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Merchant Marine are eligible; all others 
must show they are adventurers of real cloth. 
Action Stories, in addition to action fiction, uses 
a little ‘action’ verse and a few feature articles.” 


Massey & Massey Co., 1214-1216 Webster Ave- 
nue, Chicago, writes: “We are again in the mar- 
ket for ‘Billy Freezem’ blotter sayings. Our last 
announcement brought hundreds of inquiries, but 
a great many writers sent us material without 
bothering to investigate just what type of sayings 
we desire. Poetry, sentiments and epigrams show- 
ered down on us in an unending stream. Needless 
to say there was nothing in the contributions thus 
haphazardly submitted that we could use. Among 
those writers who wrote for instructions and sam- 
ples of the type of material wanted, were a num- 
ber whose work we could use. Their output of 
usable material, however, has not kept pace with 
our demand. We want more writers who can do 
as well or better. Our rates are, as before, from 
3 to 5 cents a word for usable material. For bare 
ideas which are usable we pay a minimum of 
$1.50 each, and more if we consider them worth 
it. Interested writers should send for instructions 
and sample blotters before submitting material.” 


The San Francisco Review, 244 California St., 
San Francisco, Calif., writes: “We pay for poems 
and articles, but our rates are only nominal; $10 
for a story or long article and $5 for a poem. We 
particularly want short-stories that are not snappy, 
and critical articles.” 


The Frontier, Garden City, N. Y., although us- 
ing a few articles, is pretty well overstocked with 
such material, according to A. H. Bittner, asso- 
ciate editor. Articles must have a fictional tone. 


American Florist, 60 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Olin Joslin, editor, announces: “We are 
in the field for short articles of 500 words or less 
on merchandising methods which would interest 
retail florists. Timely articles on window displays, 
unusual interiors, or effective advertising methods 
are always in demand. Payment is made upon 
publication at %4 to 3 cents per word. Photographs 
are desired whenever it is possible to secure good 
ones. There are openings in a few cities for news 
correspondents of proven ability.” 


The Ohio Farmer, 1013 Oregon Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, although paying low rates a month 
after publication, is pleasant and business-like to 
deal with. A card notifying contributors of ac- 
ceptance of material is sent. 
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Antiques, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Homer 
Eaton Keyes, editor, writes: “Antiques is desirous 
of obtaining authoritative articles on almost any 
aspect of collecting. Articles may be intended for 
either the beginner or the expert. Most begin- 
ners like to know the what and why of things. 
Articles for experts should represent the discov- 
ery of new objects or new information concerning 
old objects. Any article should be authoritative. 
A list of suggested illustrations should accompany 
submitted manuscripts. Subjects upon which the 
literature is meager or extremely scattered are bet- 
ter worth handling than are those which have 
been already discussed in standard works. Pay- 
ment is on publication at 114 cents up.” 


Mills Wellsford, associate editor of Southwest 
Merchant-Economist & Drygoodsman, 1627 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, writes: “Writers wishing to 
dispose of very short stuff of interest to dairy 
farmers, or concerning the use of more milk in 
the home, may send it to me at the above address. 
I am editing two small house organs with these 
two appeals.” For Merchant-Economist & Dry- 
goodsman, Mr. Wellsford purchases short articles 
of 50 words and up for which he pays 1 to 14 
cents a word on acceptance and $2.50 for good 
photographs. 


Retail Furniture Selling, 7 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, “is in the market ‘for articles telling ex- 
periences of furniture dealers developing profit- 
making plans that other dealers might use. Ar- 
ticles written in the first person and signed by 
dealers using the plans described are preferred,” 
according to the editor, K. A. Ford. “Articles 
should be 1500 words or less, preferably less. Pay- 
ment is at from 1 to 1% cents a word on publi- 
cation. First American serial rights are released 
under special arrangement, at reduced rates.” 


The Business Woman, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, writes: “Although The Business 
Woman has not been published for two years, 
we are still receiving many manuscripts. Perhaps 
a line in your publication will stop the flow.” 


Complete Novel Magazine, 188 W. Fourth St., 
New York, H. K. Fly of the staff writes: “We 
are in need of Western novels with lots of thrills 
thrills and excitement.” 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., Robbinsdale, Minn., 
“are looking for acceptable tabloid stories of the 
confession type under 2000 words. We will pay 
over our usual rate for short material,” according 
to Jack Smalley, assistant managing editor. “We 
will also be in the market next month for the 
usual confession stories from 4000 to 5000 words. 
These should be stories that do not rely solely on 
sex motif for their appeal.” 

Facts and Figures, 900 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C., R. H. Rowe, editor, writes: 
“Practically all of the reading matter of our mag- 
azine is furnished by members of our organiza- 
tion.” 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS | 


A Page of Comment and Gossip Abo 
Simplified Training Course 


and Fictj 
Writing Topics in General 7 


Vor. IIT, No. 6 


June, 1926 


Eprren By Davin Rarretocg 


INTERESTING METHOD 


S. T. C. Student Works Out 
System for Creating 
Fictional Plots 


The experience of Marian Scott, 
S. T. C. student, in devising, 
writing and selling a story is in- 
teresting and may prove helpful 
to other writers. Her account, 
sent to the director of the Sim- 
plified Training Course, follows: 


“Having entered into a compact with 
myself to write a story a week, no 
matter how unworthy it might be, J 
faced a certain morning with the desire 
and nothing else, not one idea which I 
felt worthy of six lines. 

“By accident [I picked up the copy 
of one of my lessons and read the para- 
graph of atmosphere about the lonely 
old house. It intrigued me. I thought 
it unfortunate it could not be worked 
into a story, but no idea came. I 
stared at it a long time, then I recalled 
what one of the lessons said about the 
conflict between characters and setting. 

“I started out mechanically to build 
a story. I mixed the ingredients as 
carefully as a good cook mixes cake 
dough. Against the background of the 
lonely old house I placed a girl, young 
and laughter-loving. Now, I tell my- 
self, that there’s conflict between set- 
ting and character, we will introduce 
conflict between my girl and another 
character, one that will presumably 
harmonize with the background. That 
called for age, and I had Jane Dree. 
I wrote very carefully, conscientiously 
trying to remember most of what I had 
learned. The story required around 
three thousand words. I sent it to the 
new Mystery Magazine with the uncom- 
fortable thought in the back of my 
mind that if they didn’t see it, there 
wasn’t another logical market for it. 
However, by return mail I received 
their check and the pleasing suggestion 
that I send them something else—and 
that’s that. 

“I thought you might be interested 
to know that [ built the tale wholly on 
suggestions from my course, and the 
funny part of it is, the story isn’t at 
all mechanical. I called it ‘‘The Com- 
ing of the Amber Lee,” and Mr. Simp- 
son tells me it will appear in an early 
issue. JI wonder if we couldn’t say that 
the story sold as the result of a con- 
scious technique, consciously applied ?”’ 


“Have just sold two more 
short-stories; one to David C. 
Cook Co., and the other to The 
American Baptist Publications. 
I shall always be glad to speak 
a good word for your course. 
Having only a limited amount of 
spare time to devote to writing, 
it has shortened the road for me 
very materially. The S. T. C. 
training grows more and more 
interesting and profitable with 
each lesson.’’—L. R. C., Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 


Your whole course is fine and 
compels a man to think. If he 
never thought before he thinks 
now.—N. H. Shmerl. 
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A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


Some beginning writers, I have 


found, like to hide their failure 
to succeed behind excuses. They 


are sometimes surprised to find 
that real work is required to 
bring acceptances and would 


rather spend their time fishing 
up half-baked reasons why edit- 
ors did not buy their stories 
rather than get down to hard 
work to improve their output. 

The beginner doesn’t have 
much of a chance, is the old 
cry. Some tyros send story after 
story to a magazine and when 
the last one finally comes back, 
they begin to diagnose’ the 
trouble with the editor or the 
market, rather than the trouble 
with the story. It is essential to 
study the markets, but such 
a study should intelligent, 
based upon an impartial survey 
and analysis of the magazines. 
If the beginner’s’ stories are 
coming back, the fault is most 
likely to be in the stories them- 
selves. 

It is really surprising how con- 
sistently bad some writers’ stor- 
ies can be. Often I find a glim- 
mering of real talent in such 
yarns. But the embryo authors 
have too great confidence in their 
“brain children,’’ are inclined to 
listen with too much credence to 
the comments of well-meaning 
friends. A writer needs self-con- 
fidence, assuredly. But such con- 
fidence should not amount to 
conceit—not at least until he has 
demonstrated his ability to sell 
his stories consistently. 

An humble attitude toward his 
work is healthier for the begin- 
ner. Such a writer is more 
amenable to helpful criticism, is 
more likely to discover his mis- 
takes and correct them.  Self- 
confidence should’ increase’ in 
proportion to the writer’s con- 
sciousness of the technique of his 
medium, the growing strength of 
his expression and the gradual 
mastery of the intricate task of 
making his characters and situa- 
tions real. 


NEWSPAPERMAN 
ENDORSES 6S. T. C. 


A prominent newspaperman, 
S. T. C. student, recently wrote 
to David Raffelock, director of 
the training, giving his impres- 
sions of The Author & Journal- 
ist’s course. His comments sug- 
gest how the training might 
prove equally valuable to other 
writers. 


Your course did one very important 
thing for me: it discovered for me that 
I could build plots. I always thought 
that I was weak in this direction but 
your course incited me to put my wits 
to work. I found that, unbeknown to 
myself, [ was even singularly gifted in 
the sort of inventiveness required. My 
deficiencies, I found, lay in other di- 


FOR FUN AND work) 


The Author & Journalist’s Writ. 
ers’ Colony Offers Many 
Attractive Features 


Writers who attend The Ay. 
thor & Jeurnalist’s Writers’ (Co. 
ony will have a never-to-hbe-for- 
gotten experience. beauty 
of the colony grounds, the magic 
of Colorado’s summer, the con- 
tact with other writers, and the 
practical training in writing, as- 
sure writers of everything that 
could be desired in a summer's 
vacation. 

The training will be under 
David Raffelock, director of. the 
Ss. T. C., and he will be assist. 
ed by successful authors who 
will give frequent lectures on all 
phases of fiction writing. In ad- 
dition there will be campfire dis- 
cussions, open-forum discussions, 
and short-story contests. 

The vacation features are also 
attractive. Innumerable beauty 
spots beckon the hiker, 
clear, cool air makes walks in- 
vigorating, creating huge appe- 
tites. Within a short distance 
from the Colony are such beau- 
tiful and unusual places as Bear 
Creek Canon, Red Rocks Park, 
Parmalee Gulch and the Denver 
Mountain Parks. 

One of the most unusual at- 
tractions in the United States is 
the Indian pueblo, a few blocks 
from the Colony, now being built 
by Southwestern Indians. This 
is the only place in America 
where the Indians can actually 
be observed building their pueblo, 
constructing it out of adobe and 
in the manner of the ancient pu- 
eblos of the Southwest. 

Many talented Indians ar 
among those at Indian Hills, in- 
cluding artists, pottery makers, 
silversmiths and weavers. 4 
unique opportunity is afforded 
writers who attend the Colony 
watch the Indians at their native 
occupations and to study thelr 
strange manner of living. 

Also within a_ blocks of 
the Colony is the new _ Indian 
Hills club house and golf course 
Both are available to Colony stu 
dents, through a special arrange 
ment made by The Author & 
Journalist. 

Writers who cannot attend the 
Colony for the entire six-weeks 
period may attend for such time 
as they have. All reservations 
should be made advance 
Address the S. T. C. registrar. 


rections. Though I have not gone hil 
way through your assignments, I hat 
already received more than my money: 
worth. 

Please feel free to refer any local it 
quirers to me. I shall always be gl! 
to give your course a_ boost. 


“T am very pleased with you 
teaching methods.” 
S. P., Boston, Mass. 
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Fiction House, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, John F. Byrne of the staff, writes: “North- 
West Stories is in the market for eight Western 
shorts and four Northern shorts; also for North- 
ern novelettes (about 15,000 words) and a North- 
ern serial of 45 to 55 thousand words. Lariat 
Stories needs Western shorts of range and ranch 
country, also several Western novelettes, 10,000 
words. Action Stories will buy only shorts for a 
month or so. Short-stories for all our maga- 
zines range from 2000 to 6000 words. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., announces that it 
is particularly in need of Western stories, both 
humorous and melodrama. The editors have de- 
cided to hold to a strict word limit on stories 
and the following lengths will apply: 2000 to 
4000 for shorts (a bonus paid for very shorts) ; 
6000 for short-stories; 15,000 for novelettes. 
Stories must fall into one of these classifications 
unless they are suitable for serialization, and then 
they may run from 20,000 words and up. Rate 
is from 14%4c per word up to 3%c for big leaguers. 
Payment is made upon acceptance. 


American Contractor, 131 N. Franklin Street, 
Chicago, is issued weekly in the interests of gen- 
eral building contractors “of standing in the pro- 
fession,’ according to the editor, Edwin J. Brun- 
ner. “Aspiring writers should write us_ before 
trying to plan articles for us. We are in the mar- 
ket, however, for articles of 500 to 3000 words 
accompanied by photographs showing construction 
job methods. We desire also stories about con- 
tractors’ business methods, cost accounting, man- 
agement, etc., and short news items of interest 
to contractors. We pay 1 cent a word (unless on 
special assignment) on either publication or ac- 
ceptance.” 


Musical Quarterly, 3 FE. Forty-third Street, New 
York, uses “better-class articles of permanent ref- 
erence value or dealing with musical aesthetics, 
history, etc., of ten or twelve printed pages,” states 
the editor, O. G. Sonmock, “for which we pay 
$4.25 per printed page after the reading of the 
first proof.” 


Spice O’ Life, 8905 187th Street, Jamaica, L. L., 
N. Y., is in the market for short-stories of humor 
and love humor of 1000 words for which it pays 
from 1 to 2 cents a word on publication. 


American Childhood Magazine, 43 Cross Street, 
Springfield, Mass., is the new name of the period- 
ical formerly known as Kindergarten and First 
Grade, 


Contemporary Verse, New York, has suspended 
because of lack of funds. Henry Morton Robin- 
son, editor, states: “We hope to resume publica- 
ton in the fall. In the interim we are consider- 
ng no new manuscripts and cannot be responsible 
for any contributions sent to us.” 


The Philadelphian, Philadelphia, has been dis- 
continued, 
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National Bottlers’ Gazette, Woolworth Building, 
233 Broadway, New York, W. B. Keller, Jr., edi- 
tor, “is in the market for articles of 1500 words 
and upward on all business subjects applied to the 
bottled soft drink field. We can use editorials 
and short miscellany relating to our trade,” states 
Mr. Keller. “Payment is made on publication at 
14 cent a word. All copy should be in our office 
not later than the first of each month for cur- 
rent number, as our publication date is the 15th 
of each month.” 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 218, Minneapolis, 
Harvey Fawcett, editor, writes: “A couple of 
months ago you were good enough to insert a 
notice to the effect that we were overloaded on 
gags, epigrams and short jokes and that what we 
wanted were more stories of longer length. Your 
publication must be a sort of bible to the writing 
fraternity for we since have been showered with 
long stuff and have received little if any short 
stuff. This is to let the writers know that we 
still use some short stuff and particularly gags 
of farm-yard flavor. The Eye-Opener has aban- 
doned its policy of paying flat rates, although 
still guaranteeing a minimum of two dollars for 
anything upon acceptance. For poetry it might 
be of interest to state that we are “loosening up” 
and can use four-line snappy verses for which we 
will pay from one dollar yp each. Payment is 
made upon acceptance and effort is made to clear 
copy the day it is received, but as the editor of 
The Eye-Opener will be twenty-six miles from 
the nearest railroad station most of this summer, 
manuscript may be held up approximately a week 
in transit. Our previous policy was forty-eight 
hours clearance. This fall that policy will be re- 
sumed. I may add that our advertisement in 
your magazine has brought an average of 500 to 
1000 letters containing manuscript per day.” 


New York Evening Graphic, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York, M. Bredenbek, magazine editor, states: 
“Our standard rates are $15 per page (approxi- 
mately 1800 words). We pay on publication. We 
prefer the first-person style.’ It uses articles, 
human interest stories, etc., and likes photographs. 
An acceptable type is the adventure article, in the 
first person. 


The Magazine of Wall Street, New York, has 
purchased The National Financial News, also of 
New York, and the magazines will be merged. 


The Spice Box, Rockland, Mass., is a new maga- 
zine of humor announced for publication by Ed- 
ward H. Austin. Mr. Austin stipulates that all 
contributors must be subscribers, thus stamping 
it aS an unpromising market. 


10 Story Book, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
is no longer edited by Harry Stephen Keeler, who 


is directing his attention to America’s Humor. 
Radio Journal, 113 Stimpson Building, Los 


Angeles, Calif., has been discontinued. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manuscripts receive 
the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an editor and con- 
sulting critic of established reputation and 15 years’ expe- 
rience, who has helped thousands of writers to a better un- 
derstanding of story values and editorial requirements. Send 
for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
201 Professional Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Are YOU One of the Five? 


Only 5 out of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


George B. Potter 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN YOUNG HARPER 


experienced in teaching in the public schools 
of this state, would like to help you in pre- 
paring your manuscripts for editorial consid- 
eration. Neat, accurate typing with correc- 
tion of minor errors at 50c per 1000 words. 
Try my service. Prompt and reliable. 

Post Office Box 36 Ozark, Illinois 
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TWO HEADS CAN PRODUCE MORE 
THAN ONE 


Successful author desires collaboration with peo- 
ple of wide experience, fertile imagination, and 
some writing ability. Adventure stories only; ac- 
tion, drama, strong plot situations, good local 
color. Profit-sharing basis. Write to— 


JACK STRADLING 


630 Geary St. San Francisco, California 


+ 


DO YOUR MANUSCRIPTS “STAND ouT”’ 


FROM THE OTHERS? 


(Quality. Typing offers manuscript preparation 

whieh willomake your manusenipt cateh the Editor's eye. 

ih oelaos presentation caunet help inerease your 
soof the bell’ 

My service tor writers is complete. will pay) yous te 
Handle the most important plitses of your 
work REVISING TYPENG. and MARKETING hive a 
service and oa tate te Your particular needs. 

My rates are as follows: 7 
Grade Grade B 
Straight Typing, per words au 
Revision & Typing per words... 
Poetry Typing, per tine 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES AND 
MY MONTHLY SERVICE PLAN. 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 


CAuthors New York City. 


4247 Boyd Ave. 
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Prize Contests 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, offers a $10,000 prize in addition to royalties 
for the best novel of any sort, kind, or description 
submitted to it before February 15, 1927. “It js 
ten years or more since The Atlantic has pub- | 
lished a serial story,” states the announcement, 
“The time has now come for the magazine to 
print a continued story such as will attract m- 
tional attention. To secure the best, and to make 
of it not only the serial, but the story, of the 
year, we offer $10,000 to the winner of the contest 
for all serial and book rights alone. This sum 
will be in addition to all royalties accruing from 
book publication. Cinema or dramatic rights re. 
main with the author. We are indifferent whether 
the author is new or old, male or female, whether 
born in London or Indianapolis. We do not care 
whether manuscripts have pseudonyms or not. We 
do not specify whether the book should be long 
or short—if it is reasonably full-sized—whether | 
it be a tale of adventure, an episodic story, ora 
psychological novel—whatever that may mean. Our 
modest plea is that it should be interesting, well 
written, and original. We hope to print in book 
form several novels besides the winning serial, 
but we reserve the right to reject any or all. Every 
novel published by us as a result of this compe- 
tition will be given wide and continued publicity. 
No effort will be spared to make each an ott- 
standing individual success. There are no ham- 
pering rules in this competition—merely that all 
manuscripts must be unpublished work, typed, and 
submitted before February 15, 1927.” 


The News, Cleveland, Ohio, announces its a- 
nual weekly prize contest for amateur photograph- 
ers of Cleveland and Northern Ohio. Prizes are 
$5, $3, $2 and $1. Name and address of sender 
should be on the back of each picture submitted 
and sufficient postage enclosed to cover return 
Mail to Photo Gravure Editor. 


Associated Manufacturers Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
offer 66 prizes totaling $3500 for best slogans for 
the Iowa Cream Separators. Contest blanks must 
be used which will be sent free to anyone inter- 
ested. 


HOW TO MAKE $10 EVERY 
DAY WITH YOUR KODAK 


By Paul Glenn Holt 


“Financial independence, a chance to work where 
you please, a system workable anywhere in the W 
these things may be had within the compass of a fold 
ing camera, in the hands of an AMATEUR.” 

Says the author, “I HAD to find, and DID find 4 
mediately, a STEADY, LIVING INCOME EVER 
DAY.” ‘This book is worth hundreds of dollars to any- 
body who takes up the work and follows directions 
contained in it. 

Postpaid in boards................. $1.50 
Paper cover 
Circulars free on request 


R. SNYDER, Publisher, 
18 Derne St. Boston, Mass 
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_ will acquire, respectively, all serial rights, Ameri- 
can and Canadian book rights and world motion- 


McClure’s, subtitled “The Magazine of Ro- 
mance,” 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, an- 
nounces that a prize of $25,000 in cash will be paid 
jointly by McClure’s, Cosmopolitan Book Corpo- 
ration, and Cosmopolitan Productions, for the best 
novel adapted for magazine and book publication, 
and motion-picture production, submitted to it be- 
fore midnight, January 1, 1927. Rules are: “Any 
writer is eligible who has never before had a novel 
published in book form, or who has had no more 
than three novels published in book form. Foreign 
citizenship is no bar. The novel must not be more 


than 110,000 words in length, nor less than 80,000. 


To guard against any possibility that the judges 
might be influenced by previous knowledge of any 
of the contestants, all manuscripts must be signed 
with a pen-name, with the author’s real name and 
address in an attached sealed envelope bearing the 
pen-name. These envelopes will be held unopened 
in McClure’s vaults until after the judges have 
made their decision. Novels submitted without re- 
gard to this rule will not be entered. A writer 
may enter more than one novel. No one may com- 
pete who is employed by any of the three par- 
ticipating organizations, or related to such em- 
ployes. All manuscripts must be original—no 
translations considered. Collaborations will not 
be entered. The publishers will not be made party 
to any libel action or suit for damages that might 


grow out of the contest in any connection there- 


with. All manuscripts must be typewritten, dou- 
ble-spaced, and on one side of the paper only. 
Novels submitted which do not win the prize, but 


_ which have adequate merit, will be given the ad- 


vantage of possible choice for serial publication in 
McClure’s, for book publication by Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, and for production by Cosmo- 
These three organizations 


picture rights. Of the total prize, Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation will pay $5000 in advance on 
account of a royalty of ten per cent of the pub- 
lished price of all copies of the book sold in the 
United States; five per cent of all copies sold in 
Canada; and fifty per cent of the money received 
for foreign rights, not including the Canadian, un- 
less the author elects to handle foreign rights in- 
dividually. On the popular reprint edition, which 
appears from one to two years after regular book 
publication, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation will 
pay fifty per cent of the money received. The 
contest opens June 1, 1926, and all manuscripts 
should be addressed to The Editors, McClure’s 
Prize Novel Contest, at above address. Manu- 
scripts will be examined as quickly as possible, 
and those found unsuitable will be returned with- 
out reference to the closing’ date of the contest. 

° correspondence can be entered into concerning 
rejected manuscripts, nor can changes or correc- 
tions be made once they have been submitted. 

anuscripts must be sent with charges prepaid and 
accompanied by postage for return.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 

—(@JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES 
M. REEVE, editors)—offers competent edi- 
torial assistance in the criticism, revision, 
and marketing of manuscripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 
(Reeve) 


2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)__ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson). 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) _______ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)... .75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .65 
The Way Into Print -50 
Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, ‘Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 
50c per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: 1c per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


Neatly typed tales 
Make prompt sales. 
We type; you sell; 
Hurrah! Alls well. 


Manuscripts typed with one carbon 
copy at 60c per M words. 


Revised and typed, $1.00 per M words. 


WELFARE Press SYNDICATE (B) 
P. O. Box 2594, Boston, Mass. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a m ine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 t 
~ Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 


$3.00 a year 


Springfield, Mass. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, announce that a $2000 prize, in addi- 
tion to regular royalties, will be awarded to the 
author of the best novel submitted to them before 
February 1, 1927. The conditions are: Author 
must be an American citizen and not have pub- 
lished a novel in book form prior to January 1, 
1919. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, ac- 
companied by declaration of the author that the 
manuscript is submitted in competition for the 
prize, will be considered. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted in competition must be offered for publi- 
cation on terms to be arranged between the author 
and publisher. Harper’s Magazine will have the 
right to publish the successful work serially on 
terms to be arranged. No manuscript containing 
less than 30,000 words will be considered as a 
novel for the purpose of this competition and pref- 
erence will be given in general to works of full 
novel length. The judges will be Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Carl Van Doren and John Erskine. 


College Comics, 221 FE. 20th Street, Chicago, 
announces that it offers $250 each for four season- 
al covers, Fall, Winter, Spring and Summer; $50 
additional award will be made in each contest if 
the winner is a student in any school. Address 
the publishers for detailed information. 


Alvin T. Simonds, 470 Main Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass., announces his fifth annual economic essay 
contest, in which prizes totaling $1500 will be 
awarded. “Saving and Spending as Factors in 
Prosperity—with Special Reference to the Effect 
of Simplified Practice and the Elimination of 
Waste on the Standards of Living” is the topic 
for the 1926 contest which closes December 31st. 
The essays are to be written in two parts, the 
first theoretical, dealing with the economic theory 
of saving and spending and setting up a_ thesis 
fitted to present conditions in the United States. 
The second part should apply and illustrate by 
simplified practice the elimination of waste devel- 
oped in the first essay. The parts should be so 
written that either may be used as an independent 
article, and in such a manner as to interest the 


average man as well as the economic student. The’ 


first prize of $1000 will be awarded for the best 


essay submitted, consisting of the two parts. Tyo 
prizes of $250 each will be awarded for the beg 
essay submitted dealing with each separate part, 
Further information may be had by addressing 
Contest Editor at above address. 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, ap 
nounces a prize contest in which the winner wif} 
be presented with a six-weeks’ trip from any point 
in the United States or Canada to France and 
England and return, with all expenses paid for 
two people. Three other prizes to be awarded 
are $250, $150 and $100. These prizes will he 
given to the four persons who indicate the great- 
est number of errors of fact in a series of letters 
written by a girl supposedly on a trip to Europe, 
A letter appears each week for eight weeks jg 
Life, commencing May 6, and closing June 
Contestants must also write a 300-word essay on 
“What I Shall See in Europe,” to be submitted 
with answers to letters. Entries to this contest 
must reach Joan Kinley, in care of Life, between 
9 a. m. on June 24, and 12 noon on July 13, 192, 


Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, offers a $2000 prize in addition to the 
ordinary terms of royalty, to the author of the 
most suitable story for publication in The Beacon 
Hill Bookshelf, submitted before March 1, 1927, 
Manuscripts should be written for boys and girls 
ten years of age or older, should contain not less 
than 40,000 words, should be typewritten, and sent 
flat, fully prepaid. Only manuscripts which have 
never been published are eligible and when sub 
mitted should be accompanied by a statement that 
they are entered in competition for the prize 
Little, Brown and Company reserves the right to 
withhold the prize if no manuscript of the required 
excellence is submitted. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, Calif., offer 
prizes of $100 down to $5 for the best recipes for 
raisin cookies. Contest ends June 30th. Each 
recipe must be accompanied by a short letter tell 
ing of some interesting experience in using raisins. 
Address Contest Department. 


Associated Salmon Packers, 2551 L. C. Smith 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash., are offering prizes of $500 
to $5 for recipes in which canned pink salmon i 
used. The company offers to send free booklets 
on request. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kan., asks: 
“What has your club done for your community 
and offers three groups of prizes in a National 
Contest in which any woman’s organization 
terested in civic improvement may compete. 
each group a first prize of $100 and a second prise 
of $50 will be awarded for the best letter shows 
the work accomplished. The contest closes Jule 
15, 1926. There is no word limit. All lettesg 
should be addressed to Mrs. Lola Clark Pears 
Club Contest, and should give name of organia® 
tion, writer’s name and full address. 
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